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Tue literature of France has certainly for the last three years 
exhibited a very remarkable spectacle. The most startling con- 
tradiction seems to exist between the theory and practice of the 
more distinguished of its literary men ; — between the principles 
by which they feel and admit that literature must be guided, and 
the actual results by which they illustrate those principles. 
Nowhere has the complaint been more loudly and generally urged 
than in France, that the spirit of selfishness, the want of religious 
convictions, the discordant and conflicting views of morals, the 
cynical and licentious tone which pervade its lighter literature, are 
destructive to every thing profound or permanent. Nowhere is 
the necessity of infusing into it a better spirit more eloquently 
inculcated, or the importance of belief as the basis of every thing 
great, either in thought or action, more forcibly stated. Yet, alas! 
romance follows romance, one play presses on the heels of another ; 
and still the same chaos of opinion is exhibited, — still the ties 
which form the cement of society are assailed,—still the faith 
which for eighteen hundred years has survived the influence of 
time, the change of habits, feelings, and systems, and “ the drums 
and tramplings ” of “many conquests,” is assailed and discounte- 
nanced as an obsolete and effete principle, no longer capable of 
vivifying, directing, or comforting the heart, and which must give 
way to a newer and more perfect revelation; and still these 
comfortless views continue to be embodied in scenes of licentious 
indulgence, or revolting atrocity, succeeding each other in a giddy 
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bacchanalian whirl. The very spirit of the “anarch old” seems 
for some time past to have presided over this branch of the litera- 
ture of our neighbours; making it one vast contradiction, a 
bottomless gulf of incongruities, out of which at one time arises 
“a spirit like an angel with bright hair dabbled in blood;” at 
another, the grinning aspect of a demon or a satyr; while every 
tone, from laughter to despair, even to the “sound of hands 
together smote,” rises in confused and confusing accents from its 
gloomy margin. 

“ Diverse lingue, orribili favelle, 

Gemiti di dolore, accenti d’ ira, 

Voci alte e fioche e suon di man con elle.” * 


If we could regard this state as any thing else but one of 
transition, —as a step towards reconducting the convictions and 
opinions of men into their ancient and natural channels, the pros- 
pect would indeed be sufficiently comfortless. At this moment 
the literature of France has neither the calm, self-balanced, and 
tranquil dignity of a literature of belief, nor the resistless and 
overbearing strength which characterized the destructive literature 
of the eighteenth century. In truth, that literature miglit be 
called in one sense a literature of conviction. ‘The destruction of 
what was then branded by the name of superstition, the belief in 
the boundless energies and inherent excellence of human nature, 
— philosophy, in short, falsely so called, was to that period the 
substitute for the religious convictions and deference to authority 
which had formed the constructive, or rather cementing, principles 
of the ages which had preceded it; the bond which for the time 
united men in the ranks of one crusade. The evils which were 
to be the result of this new illumination, the void which would be 
left in society when that terrible array should have struck its camp, 
and left desolate the country through which their march _ had lain, 
had not then been impressed upon the mind by that most unan- 
swerable of teachers, Experience. No doubts then occurred to 
damp expectation ; all were confident in the regeneration of man- 
kind through this modern Apocalypse; actions and opinions tended 
to one clear and definite end, — the overthrow and removal of all 
that was, to make way for that which was to come. So long as 
the walls of the old edifice were crashing around them, and temple 
and tower, crucifix and throne, one by one, went to the ground, 
all was harmony and gayety among the workmen: they saw and 
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————-“ Various tongues, 


Horrible languages, out-cries of woe, 

Accents of anger, voices deep and hoarse, 

With hands together smote that swelled the sounds.” 
Cary’s Dante. 
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were delighted with their visible progress ; the carpenter encour- 
aged the goldsmith, and he that smoothed with the hammer him 
that smote on the anvil, — not now to build up, as of old, but to 
pull down; while Europe stood aghast at the tremendous power 
thus brought into play ; and, as the echo of each successive down- 
fall burst upon its ear, trembled within its courts and palaces, for 
the stability of its institutions. 

But there comes atime when a more sobered and anxious feeling 
succeeds this first exuberance of confidence. The old edifice is 
in the dust; men have settled themselves down, as they best 
might, in the new mansion which has been run up in its room. 
But rocked and shaken by every wind, cold and comfortless by 
its very vastness, it is soon found neither to afford shelter nor 
security. Men begin to doubt their own wisdom, and to say in 
their hearts, as they compare what they have done with what they 
have undone, “The old was better.” Then comes in literature, 
too, a period of doubt, despondency, and complaint ; contradiction 
and counteraction take the place of that unanimity which had 
given so terrible a grandeur to their concentrated efforts. When 
the crimes of the Revolution had shaken men’s confidence in the 
native excellence of the human heart, even though controlled by 
philosophy, and when its misfortunes and sufferings had impressed 
upon them the necessity of some higher paraclete than the phi- 
losophy of the Encyclopédie, without at the same time suggesting 
to them how the void was to be filled ; — when all began secretly 
to feel that there must be a deeper principle of reverence than 
mere utility, and yet each was left to follow in darkness such 
phantom of virtue or religion as his temperament, his fancy, or 
his interest might enable him to frame ; —it was then that, accord- 
ing to the desponding confession of the most eminent of its 
ornaments at the present day, French literature, deprived at once 
of that central point and support which had been afforded it by 
the enthusiasm of general belief, and of that substitute for genuine 
faith which had for a time been supplied by the fanaticism of 
destruction, became at last an intellectual, as it had previously 
been a moral, nullity ;—that limbo of conflicting tendencies, 
aimless speculations, and perverted ability, which we witness at 
this moment. 

But, gloomy as the state of matters may at first sight appear, 
yet considered (and in this light we certainly regard it) as an 
unavoidable step in the transition to better things, it is, after all, 
more desirable than the splendor of the imposing but destructive 
period which it has replaced. When the tide which has set so 
long towards the abyss of fatalism and materialism first begins to 
be met by a contrary current, no wonder if for some time men, 
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who are as the barks upon its surface, are tossed up in convulsive 
heavings, or whirled round in restless eddies by the collision of 
the tides ; nor if this state of commotion should appear to them- 
selves more uncomfortable than the smoother current down which 
they had been hitherto hurried. It may be so for a time, but it 
is much to think that the tide has turned towards its legitimate 
channel, and that, as it acquires strength, all this agitation must 
gradually disappear, and the stream of opinion flow on once more, 
unbroken and majestic, through healthier channels and towards a 
happier shore. 

We are not disposed, therefore, to look even on this literary 
anarchy with an unmixed feeling of regret or dislike. ‘It indicates 
at least a distrust of the wrong path, if not a progress towards the 
right. Never again, we think, by any convulsion of opinion, 
could France be brought to exhibit the spectacle of Atheism 
proclaimed by law, of the God of Nature superseded by the 
Goddess of Liberty, of a universal faith (the only faith left) in 
the inborn energies and unaided virtues of man. ‘Those dreams 
are dissipated, and though in their room many visions, scarcely 
more substantial, have arisen, it is a singular, and on the whole a 
consoling feature, that at the bottom of one and all of them lies 
the admission of the necessity of a faith,—a religion. The St.- 
Simonian, the Theophilanthropist, the Mystic, the Templar, all 
concur in the anxious wish to reéstablish on a permanent basis 
what the one feels to be the prop and security of society, the 
other to be the animating or consoling principle of the individual. 
When, out of this heaving mass, any thing really firm and stable- 
may. be evolved, it would indeed be difficult to conjecture. Men 
must be allowed, we fear, to go on a little longer blowing their 
own philosophical and religious bubbles, and seeing them burst by 
collision against each other, or by their own brittleness, ere the 
truth be fully impressed upon their minds, that the Christian 
religion, old-fashioned as it is, and unsuited as the St.-Simonians 
would persuade us it is to the new wants and relations of the 
nineteenth century, contains in itself all those elements which they 
are vainly seeking to elaborate from the philosophic crucible, 
and will survive to regulate the destinies and hopes of mankind, 
ages after their own unsubstantial and hollow idols have been 
shattered into atoms. 

Meantime, it is right to bestow a little attention on the works 
which this strange fermentation of opinion has produced, distin- 
guished, as many of them are, by a high (though not the highest ) 
degree of ability. It is customary with those who are politically 
hostile to the present state of things in France, to identify the ap- 
pearance of the present school of literature (if that can be called 
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a school where all the scholars are teachers, and each teaches a 
different doctrine ) with the last Revolution. But none who has 
watched the progress of French literature during the Restoration, 
can fail to perceive, that, though less openly displayed, the same 
principles, or, rather, want of principles, and the same tendencies, 
in regard to morality and taste, prevailed under Charles the 
Tenth as under his elective successor. The Revolution of July, 
1830, merely drew aside the covering, and, as Asmodeus did to 
Don Cleofas, revealed to the public eye what has long been 
a-doing and suffering in the inner chambers of the heart. 

The Restoration had done much for the public and social, but 
little for the private and individual, wants of France. The _politi- 
cal constitution it had given, interpreted according to its true spirit, 
was sufficient to provide for the rational liberty of the subject ; the 
framework and machinery of the social engine seemed unexception- 
able; nay, the necessity of providing for some moving principle of 
a more spiritual quality than that iron talisman of terror which had 
been adopted under the Empire, was recognised. But, with a 
singular inconsistency, while the political institutions of the coun- 
try had been made to bend and to take a new form from the new 
wants and intelligence of the time, it seemed as if in all that con- 
cerned the inward man, it was the object of government to restore 
the state of things before the Revolution, —not the same creed 
merely, but the same abuses, the same theoretical though not 
practical intolerance, the same deferential submission alike to di- 
vine truth and palpable human imposture. The effort was made 
in sincerity, no doubt, but in the profoundest ignorance of man- 
kind, and of the changes, both for good and evil, which a period of 
unexampled convulsion, and unrestrained, unrelenting enquiry had 
wrought in the national character. The Bourbons acted on this 
point, as if the great voluine of the world’s history, which had clo- 
sed in 1789, could be opened again in 1814, without adverting to 
the blood-stained and ominous pages between, on which was writ- 
ten the sad story of the Revolution. But the sun cannot be made 
to go backward upon the dial by any human means; nor on the 
now hollow and everywhere undermined soil of Catholicism or 
Jesuitism was it really possible that any thing could be erected, cal- 
culated to afford a leaning point or hold amidst the storm, which 
it required no great acquaintance with the political meteorology 
to perceive was already blackening in every corner of the sky. 
A form, indeed, of faith, the outward pomp and garniture of relig- 
ion, might be fashioned ; the due levy of “ friars and eremites, white, 
black, and grey, with all their trumpery,” might be raised ; and 
here and there even some spirit of life breathed into their stmula- 
crum of a faith by the piety and sincerity of individual convictions. 
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But on the national mind as a whole it took no hold; it was no lon- 
ger the mainspring of action, but at best a pleasing and poetical 
embellishment; occupying only the airy distance, while political 
struggles and material interests crowded the more palpable fore- 
ground. It was like the prince in the tale, half man and half 
marble, preserving only a paralysed and charmed existence, amidst 
deserted halls which had once been populous with worshippers. 
Whether even a more judicious system on the part of govern- 
ment, —a less bigoted adherence to the defects as well as the 
advantages of the past, and a more careful attention to the promo- 
tion of sound, virtuous, religious, and, at the same time, enlighten- 
ed education among the rising youth of France, — would already 
have produced a very different result from that which we are 
witnessing in literature, it may not be easy to determine. ‘That it 
would at least have palliated the evil, have prevented it from 
‘reaching its present height, nay, perhaps, have materially acceler- 
ated the turning of the tide, we certainly do believe, and regret 
extremely that the attempt was not made with earnestness and 
perseverance. ‘The experiment commenced in the first years of 
the Restoration, and steadily pursued during the sixteen years of 
comparative tranquillity which preceded the movements of July, 
would have been tried with a probability of success, which, we 
fear, it is not likely to meet with again for a considerable time. 
While the character of the national mind, therefore, during the 
Restoration, and particularly during its closing reign, was at bottom 
so substantially the same with what it is at this moment, it could 
not be but that the substantial character of the two literatures 
should also correspond. ‘The difference, in truth, is but a differ- 
ence of degree. A vast chasm, for instance, divides the Paul et 
Virginie of St. Pierre, or the Estelle of Florian, from the fierce 
sketches of Vitet, or the gloomy audacity of the dramas of Meri- 
mée,—a gulf broad and impassable ; as if the drawbridge of the 
middle ages had fallen behind us, and we had suddenly plunged 
from the calm and measured beauty of the Iphigenia of Euripides, 
into the mystic glory and religious gloom of Calderon’s Devotion 
of the Cross. But an easy slope, on the contrary, connects those 
chronicles of feudal times, full of unsparing pictures of atrocity 
and unshrinking exhibitions of feelings and manners, from which 
we had been accustomed to withdraw in terror, with the nightmare 
visions, wild ravings, and cynical indecency of the Ane Mort, and 
the Confession, La Salamandre, and La Peau de Chagrin. The 
hardiesses of the Theatre of Clara Gazul graduate by no long or 
difficult process into the Orgies (“we thank thee, Jew, for 
teaching us that word”) of Balzac and Sue, or the labored 
apology for debauch which illustrates the pages of the Peaw de 
Chagrin. 
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We perceive, in fact, in the whole literature of the Restoration, 
when we look back on it calmly, a literature of contention and 
indecision, an oscillation between two opinions, or an awkward 
and unsatisfying compromise between both. The same strife 
which in politics prevails between the partisans of things as they 
were, of things as they are, and of things as the sanguine and 
inexperienced think they should be,— which, in religion, shows 
itself in the contests between the Jesuits, the moderate relig- 
ious reformers, and those who, like the St.-Simonians, are deter- 
mined to have at once a new heaven, as well as a new earth, 
indicates itself also in literature,—in the combats of Classicism 
and Romanticism, the Liberalism and Legitimatism of thought, 
and in the juste milieu system which would blend these heteroge- 
neous elements with each other. Now one appears to be in the 
ascendant, now the other; and as in the case of the rival Popes 
fulminating bulls against each other from Rome and Avignon, 
none knows where the successorship of St. Peter is truly vested : 
the principles of taste, nay, the foundations of morals from which 
those principles flow, are left to the arbitration of conflicting 
tribunals, each claiming supreme authority, and reversing without 
ceremony the decisions of each other. And until the tacit consent 
of men, founded on calmer views and deeper wisdom, shall have 
reéstablished in the literary and moral world a Supreme Court of 
Cassation, by which those distracting judgments shall be over- 
ruled and harmonized, no other result will ever be produced, 
except that which characterized the era of Charles the Tenth, as 
it now does still more distinctly that of Louis Philippe ;—a 
literature ephemeral in its nature, studiously copying and flattering 
the passions, tastes, and prejudices of the time, and bearing on its 
very forehead the visible impress of its speedy mortality ; sup- 
plied, not from the vital and perennial spring of an inward convic- 
tion, but from the polluted source of interest, or at best the mixed 
and troubled stream of passion and controversy; agitating all 
topics, questioning all opinions, employing and blending all styles 
and manners ; now stern as Zeno himself, now rivalling all the 
lubricity of the Porch and the Garden ; proclaiming, lamenting 
over, its own degradation and inefficiency, yet, even in penance, 
planning sins anew ; and, like Scott’s dying desperado Cavalier, 
hoping nothing, believing nothing, and fearing nothing ! 

So far only, we think, matters were made worse by the Revo- 
lution, that it gave a louder voice to the expression of the general 
moral confusion ; and by showing its extent, spread still farther 
the contagion of its example. It familiarized the mind also with 
the sudden subversion of much which they had been accustomed 
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to consider as firm and unquestionable, and led them to argue, not 
inconsequentially, from the success which had attended the politi- 
cal experiment, and the brilliancy with which it had been invested, 
to a similar result in regard to the very foundations of civil society 
itself. New distributions of property, new relations of the sexes, 
new classifications of men according to certain imaginary standards 
of mental and manual efficiency, new laws of morality, a new 
patent religion, accommodating itself to every one’s inclinations ;— 
all the visions, in short, which had floated in cloudy reverie through 
the imaginations of speculative dreamers during the Restoration, 
now assumed a shape, and were thrust forth into the light, during 
that partial calenture of the brain which always accompanies or 
succeeds a Revolution. Another misfortune, too, inseparable 
from this state of things, is, that it has increased prodigiously the 
helots of literature, ——the mere day-laborers in the literary vine- 
yard, who, without the merit of being even sincere in their schemes 
or speculations, are ever ready to take up and drive to extremes 
the latest fancy which has amused or interested the public. 
These men are perhaps the only class in France to whom its 
disorganized condition presents matter of satisfaction rather than 
regret. Chiefly by this craft, indeed, they have their living; and 
with enough of ability to render them dangerous, actuated by no 
higher principle than that of rendering themselves sufiiciently 
important to be purchased by some of the contending parties that 
divide the State, they have done much ‘to deepen the general 
confusion, and to sink still lower, in point of taste and tone, the 
standard of literature, already too effectually degraded. Only 
amidst the confusion caused by such a state of things as this, we 
trust, would an instance be found of one of the most popular 
writers of the day, Balzac, deliberately composing and publishing, 
with his name, a work (the Contes Drélatiques) in which the 
licentiousness of Boccaccio is imitated in the language of Rabe- 
lais;—nay, holding out to the public the agreeable assurance that 
the first volume, if successful, is to be followed by nine more !— 
or of one of the most successful dramatists of the day, Latouche, 
producing a play (La Reine d’ Espagne ), which, from the revolt- 
ing indecency of the plot, was actually hissed from the boards of 
the theatre! Where else, save in this chaos of opinions, would 
adultery or incest, actual or intended, be selected as an almost 
indispensable nodus for a narrative or a play ; * —or the first 





* We had begun to specify some instances in a note, but found the num- 
bers increase upon us so fast, that we think it better to say at once, that 
about a third of the modern novels, and nearly a half of the modern 
plays, as nearly as we can calculate, turn on these delicate distresses. 
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dramatist of the day select for the latest subject of his muse, the 
infamous Lucretia Borgia, and divide the interest of the drama 
between his monstrous heroine and her incestuous offspring by her 
own brother? What a picture of the disordered condition and 
feelings of the rising generation of littérateurs in France, is ex- 
hibited by such a scene as the suicide of Escousse and Le Bras ! 
Escousse was a young man, of about twenty, who had obtained 
some success (more in fact than he deserved) on the stage, by 
dramas,* written in the “ blood-boltered ” tasteof the time. But 
some critics did not handle him so gently as the audience; and 
vexed at being made the victim of spiteful epigrams, —sick of the 
world about him, the instant any cloud came between him and its 
sunshine, — without support from any principle of hope or faith 
within, — he saw no remedy for his suffering but in suicide. Le 
Bras, his friend, a young man of about the same age, had been 
his collaborateur in one of his dramas, and sharing, it would appear, 
his disgust with this world, was equally ready to be his companion 
to another. These unfortunate young men shut themselves up 
together in Escousse’s apartment, and suffocated themselves with 
the vapor of burning coals. Escousse had left on the table this 
characteristic note: + “ Escousse s’est tué parcequ’il ne sentait 
pas sa place ici, parceque la force lui manquait a chaque pas qu’il 
faisait en avant ou en arriere, parceque l’amour de la gloire ne 
dominait pas assez son ame, st ame il ya(!) Je désire que 
l’épigraphe de mon livre soit : — 
“ Adieu trop inféconde Terre, 

Pléaux humains, soleil glacé ; 

Comme un fantdme solitaire 

Inapergu j’aurai passé : 

Adieu les palmes immortelles, 

Vrai songe d’une ame de feu ; 

L’aile manquait, j’ai fermé ailes, 

Adieu !” 

The literature which has arisen under these disastrous influences, 
has been partly of an avowedly fantastic quality, partly of a kind 

* Faruk le Maure. Pierre III. Raymond. 

+ Escousse has destroyed himself because he felt that there was no 
place for him here, because his strength failed at every step whether he 
advanced or retreated, because the love of glory had too little power over 
his soul, ifa soul there be (!) I wish the motto of my book to be:— 

Farewell, thou blasted, barren Earth! 
Ye, men, its scourge! — thou, icy Sun!) 
I, like a phantom, unperceived 
Shall glide away, — my course is done. 
Farewell, ye deathless wreaths of Fame! 
Dreams, that once filled this soul of fire ! 
My weary wings begin to fail ; 
Farewell! I close them and expire. 
VOL. Ill. — NO. I. 
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which, though professing to deal with actual events, seems to be 
scarce less fantastic or unreal than the other, and to our minds far 
more revolting. ‘The tendency towards the fantastic, — towards 
the creation of an unreal world, emancipated from all the laws and 
necessities of the actual, or even the conventional rules which 
regulate the ordinary world of fiction, — of a wild series of visions, 
changing as rapidly as images in the coals, and with as little mean- 
ing or discoverable sequence ; now a cloud-castle, now a gloomy 
cave, now the likeness of an armed head, a dragon, or a spectre, 
— is no unnatural rescurce in those evil days of a nation’s history, 
when the present offers little to satisfy, and the future little to en- 
courage. Nothing else, we think, could account for that persever- 
ing and any thing but discriminating, imitation of the Tales of 
Hoffman, and the intense admiration with which he appears to be 
regarded, which was for a year or two past so obvious in the criti- 
icism and in the literature of France. Of all men Hoffman is the 
least suited for imitation, his manner the least likely to succeed in 
any other hands.* It often fails, it is often intolerable in his own; 
in those of a professed and literal imitator it is seldom otherwise. 
Its effect in his own hands, indeed, was owing to an idiosyncracy, 
which peculiarly fitted him to excel in this, precisely because it 
unfitted him for every thing else; to a temperament naturally 
nervous and irritable to no common degree, rendered more so by 
disease and dissipation; the consciousness of high and varied 
abilities, and the conviction that they had in a great measure been 
unprofitably and irrecoverably wasted. In Hoffman this preter- 
natural sensibility had reached so great a height, that during his 
whole life he had a tendency to insanity, and frequently bordered 
upon, if he did not overpass, the thin partition which divides im- 
agination from madness. To such a mind only, —so habitually 
haunted with presentiments, seeing traces of the Devil’s hoof in 
the commonest affairs of life, and starting and trembling at the 
demogorgons and chimeras with which his busy fancy involuntarily 
peopled every solitude, —could the phantoms bred in the brain, 
and born in a coffee-house, assume even that qualified air of truth 
and reality which was requisite to render their introduction into a 
work of fiction at all practicable. Only by such a mind, so accus- 
tomed to brood over and dissect in its own case the origin and 
connexion of such phenomena, and the way in which, in certain 
states of the mind, they blend themselves with the real influences 
of the world about us, could the slender vein of connexion between 
this phantasmagoria and human feelings and motives be detected 
and laid open, with that certainty and delicacy of anatomy which 


* For an account of the life and writings of the German novelist Hoff- 
man, see “The Foreign Quarterly Review,” Vol. I. p. 74 et seq. 
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imparts even to the reader some portion of the spell, under which 
the author himself seems to heave and labor. All this was in- 
communicable and inimitable, save by some human phenomenon 
as oddly put together, morally and physically, as the Prussian 
Judge himself; and, accordingly, of the Contes Fantastiques of 
the French, “ numbers without number,” and of which we are 
almost ashamed to say we have read too many, we cannot single 
out one which seems to us to possess the character of a successful 
imitation. ‘The authors take care indeed to have their punchbowls 
surrounded in the most approved style with a plentiful supply of 
blue flames, through which imps and Aomuncult flutter in profu- 
sion, serpents twine along the smoke up to the ceiling, faces grin 
upon the reader from the knocker of a door, lidless eyes glare 
upon them from bodiless heads; the hazy, confounding effect, in 
short, of the Fantasiestiicke and the Golden Pot is imitated with 
an elaborate niaiserie ; but, alas! the true elixir which Hoffman 
possesses, be it from the Devil’s cellar or not, is still to Messieurs 
Janin, Balzac, Chasles, Rabou, and their brethren, as a vessel 
sealed with Solomon’s seal. 

We have said that the other large portion of French literature, 
though not actually styled fantastic, is scarcely possessed of mere 
reality. Our meaning is, that, though it admits no alliance with 
the invisible world, but, on the contrary, Heaven knows, is materi- 
al enough ; though it professes to paint actions, motives, characters 
—nay, to illustrate principles of polity, or maxims of morality, for 
instruction or reproof,—the scene might, for any practical pur- 
pose in most cases, be as well placed in the realms of space, and 
the characters selected from among those pre-adamite generations 
with which Byron in his Cain has peopled them. To the 
inconsistent and impossible nature of the characters, the inconse- 
quential nature of the incidents corresponds, or rather the one 
produces the other. In reading the romances of the present day, 
we are perpetually reminded of our older dramatists, in two of the 
worst and most defective points of their character, — their atroci- 
ties and their incongruities. Here also, as in our own dramatists, a 
touch of pathos, a stroke of passion, a profound observation or 
trait of character, no doubt often arrests our attention; but here 
also, as in them, the writer the next moment startles us with some 
change of character so unnatural, some incident so gratuitously 
horrible or unlikely, whether viewed in relation to actual experi- 
ence, or even to the conventional probability and consistency 
which his plan seems to presuppose, that it awakens at first our 
special wonder; and at last, when we have become familiar with 
the trick, for such it is, a feeling only of irritation and weariness of 
the flesh. Nothing, in fact, becomes so monotonous as the repe- 
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tition of the wonderful. Harlequin’s first leap through a mail- 
coach or a post-office window, “ may shake the pit, and make 
the boxes stare ;” but long before the close of the pantomime, he 
may reverse all the laws of nature without moving a muscle of our 
countenances. 

In truth, no one in general has recourse to the wonderful and 
startling, either in character or incident, but from the consciousness 
of his own poverty in that invention, or just observation of nature, 
which would enable him to work out his effect with ordinary 
elements. ‘To conceive a character, to construct a chain of inci- 
dents, which shall interest the imagination, without doing violence 
to the reason, is a task of time and deliberation, as well as genius; 
to attract attention by scenes of licentiousness or drunken revelry, 
incest, adultery, or murder, — by ransacking the disgusting myste- 
ries of the Morgue, the Salpétriére and the Place de Gréve, —is 
a task which a wild fancy and a reckless hand may accomplish in 
a week. In nothing is this poverty of resources in the modern 
novels more obvious than in those romances of a semi-philosophical 
cast, in which some maxim or rule of life is sought to be estab- 
lished. Place any of them beside a romance of Voltaire’s,— 
Candide, for instance, or Zadig,—see with what care every inci- 
dent has been weighed and selected in the latter, to conduce 
towards the developement of the idea which was the object of the 
book ; how every chapter is, as it were, a step in the demonstra- 
tion, every episode a collateral proof. ‘Then turn to any of the 
philosophical romances of the present day, and after discovering, 
if possible, the author’s drift, see how imperfectly, and with what 
strange circumvolutions and backslidings, the idea is evolved ; how 
often abandoned entirely, for the sake of introducing some extrinsic, 
and often utterly contradictory picture, or train of reasoning ;— 
what a crazy, disjointed, illogical piece of joining the work forms 
upon the whole! ‘It has been my wish,” says Janin, speaking of 
his own design in the Preface to the Confession, “to exhibit in some 
degree the moral torture of a man, who feels the want of a faith, and 
who cannot find this faith in the church, because it can no longer 
be found anywhere.” He wished, in short, to present a picture of 
what constitutes perhaps the most salient feature of the day. He 
had but to look around him, and the history of every family, every 
individual, faithfully portrayed, would have afforded an illustration 
of the principle. But how has he illustrated it, after all? By a 
story as fantastic as any thing in Hoffman, so far as regards 
French feelings or French manners, and which is not calculated 
to prove any position under the sun. Anatole, the hero, begins 
by murdering with his own hands his bride on her wedding night, 
for two of the most notable reasons conceivable ; the one, that he 
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rather disapproved of her dancing that evening, and was struck 
with the reflection that in time she must grow as old and hideous 
as a wrinkled old dame who was standing near him; the other, 
that when they retired for the night, he found, to his confusion, 
that he had forgot her Christian name, and that he thought she 
showed an undue alacrity in falling asleep. He relieves himself 
from his embarrassment, accordingly, by strangling her on the 
spot. ‘This ebullition of insanity is succeeded by remorse. He 
runs the gauntlet of a number of priests, seeking from each abso- 
lution, consolation. One is too indifferent, —another, from a 
feeling of humility, does not feel himself warranted to confess or 
absolve him, —a third is a wretched fanatic, —a fourth is ready 
to give him absolution, without the trouble of confessing at all, — 
a fifth, in whom he had begun to think he had found his man, he 
afterwards finds in suspicious conference with a beautiful Spaniard. 
The right man, however, does appear at last, awes him into sub- 
mission, extorts from his quivering lips the confession which now, 
in terror, he would have withheld. Anatole then goes mad for 
six months, recovers his health and peace of mind, turns priest, 
and we take leave of him at last, with the assurance that he had 
got so fat, his friends would hardly have known him. 

Such is M. Janin’s peculiar way of illustrating the moral suf- 
ferings of a man in want of a belief, and not able to find one. 
A train of events so ingenious, so logically arranged for bringing 
out what we presume to be his conclusion, — that in religion, as it 
now exists in France, no such principle of belief is to be found, — 
we believe it would be difficult to parallel. Who does not per- 
ceive the propriety ‘of choosing an incident so probable, so charac- 
teristic of the state of modern society, as that of murdering one’s 
wife on her wedding night, in order to bring out the idea of the 
want of religious faith experienced at the present moment? Who 
does not feel that the author has successfully demonstrated the 
impossibility of any effectual religious consolation, by showing 
that the hero does meet with a sincere believer, and does derive 
from him the comfort of which he was in search? ‘Truly might 
the author observe in his preface, that he had written “sans plan 
et au hasard”; but most untruly, indeed, does he compare this 
chimera of his with Crebillon’s pictures of his own age, which, 
though written certainly with great indifference to plot, have all 
the merit which a faithful resemblance of a most disagreeable 
original can possess. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations of the total incapacity 
of bringing out effectually the philosophical idea which forms the 
ground-work of the book, from the Peau de Chagrin, and other 
Romans Philosophiques of Balzac ; but the truth is so generally 
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felt and admitted among the French writers themselves, that we 
think it unnecessary to say more upon the subject. 

If the above book of Janin’s be a fair illustration of the illogical 
and preposterous nature of these so-called philosophical romances, 
it is also a fair representation of some of those merits by which 
they are distinguished,—great brilliancy and beauty of style in 
occasional passages, — episodes which are frequently described with 
much pathos and skill, and which generally form much the most 
interesting portion of the book,—a humor which assists the 
pathos, — penetrating, though not comprehensive glances, into the 
structure of society, somewhat like those singularly acute percep- 
tions which at times astonish us amidst the hazy visions of intoxi- 
cation. ‘True, neither the style nor the substance long preserves 
this chastised and simple character. In Janin’s works, in particu- 
lar, there is a spirit of affectation, zntus et in cute, which is fatal 
to any prolonged effort of this nature, yet here and there occurs 
a chapter of great beauty and simplicity. Such is the passage 
when Anatole, the hero, pursuing his restless pilgrimage in search 
of a confessor, finds himself on the banks of a river, and learns 
from the poor boat-woman who ferries him across, the history of 
the sacrifices she had made to educate for the church a son, who, 
in an unguarded moment, had since forfeited his clerical office and 
character. 


‘Who has not seen a village ferry-boat? That ‘large flat-bot- 
tomed boat just on a level with the surface of the water, kept in 
its course by a rope stretched across the stream ; that moving bridge, 
laden with men, cattle, ploughs, and children at play, the whole for- 
tune of a village. It is aplace of rest during the day. At the first 
cock-crowing the floating bridge is on its way ; it returns in the even- 
ing, by the light of the stars; the boat-man fastens it to the shore, 
and all is done. Here is one little spot isolated, till the morrow, from 
the rest of the world ; the portcullis is let down, the draw-bridge 
raised; harmless defence of this rustic castle, of which a herds- 
man is lord. 

‘* At this time the vessel was at anchor; the rudder swung to and 
fro; the boat-woman was sitting at the stern, watching the current 
as it flowed by; she was tall and robust ; with large arms, made more 
brawny by exposure to the weather, hard hands, a dark countenance, 
and white teeth; having on an old straw hat, 2 red handkerchief, 
and with that delightful smell of tar, preferable, a thousand times 
to all the perfumes with which our Parisian fops are scented. 

***Good God, Sir,’ said the boat-woman, ‘I can hardly carry 
you across, now; the Ave Maria will ring in a quarter of an hour ; 
my little John, who rows for his father, has gone for my dinner; I 
am alone, and wait till noon be past.’ 

*** Well, my good woman,’ said Anatole, ‘I will wait for the 
Ave Maria and your little John. So you love your little John 
very much ?’ 
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«Ah! Sir, my little John is a man to me. He is not ten years 
old, and he already takes his father’s place; now works, and now 
sings, so pleasantly ; he is the first to wake in the morning, and is 
the last to go to rest, after singing all day. But for our John, my 
husband and I must have died this winter, of hunger, and of grief 
caused by the other child.’ 

*“*You have another child, good woman?’ rejoined Anatole ; 
‘and pray what has he done, to cause you so much sorrow?’ 

*** Alas!’ replied the boat-woman, ‘’tis a long story. My elder 
son was a priest, Sir; he is one no longer, and now we know not 
what to do with him.’ 

“* And how did this happen ;’ said the young man, ‘pray tell 
me, for I am deeply interested about it.’ 

*«* Pride has been our ruin, Sir. You may see, from this spot, 
that small white house, near the willow-plantation. We inherited 
that house, and five acres of good land; we might have been rich 
with these ; but I had a notion of making my Ambrose a parish 
priest; I wished that men should bow to my son, that he should 
dine occasionally at the castle, that he should say mass. We sold 
this pretty house, and these five acres of land, that our child might 
study ; he read al] the books, he was already shorn, he was on the 
point of being made a parish priest somewhere, when a great 
misfortune happened to him, poor child! For, mind, Sir, I cannot 
believe he was guilty; he was a young man, but brave and honest; 
he had never treated his father disrespectfully, and he always dined 
with me in the holydays. Oh accursed black dress, how much evil 
have you brought upon us!’ 

‘‘Here the poor woman burst into tears; then continued her 
story, finding that Anatole was still listening to her. 

‘** Last Autumn, there was a plentiful fishing-season; the fair 
brought our ferry-boat so much custom, that we had laid up, my 
husband, little John, and I, twelve good crowns. ‘‘ Wife,” said my 
poor husband, one evening; an evening when the wind blew hard, 
the river roared, and the yellow leaves beat against our windows ; 
“wife,” said he, ‘‘ here are twelve good crowns to help us through 
the winter, what shall we do with these twelve crowns? ” 

*** John made no answer, neither did I ; my son and I had already 
disposed of this money, in our own minds. 

**««* Perhaps,” resumed my good man, finding that we made no 
answer, ‘‘ perhaps we should do well to buy a pig, of neighbour John 
Pied ; the young pig would be just the thing forus; it is large, and 
fat, and just fit to be killed; we will salt it, we will smoke it, and 
this winter, at least, we will enjoy our meals, and not be reduced to 
the miserable fare of the last. I speak not on my own account, 
wife, but for you, and our little John, who is growing, and ought to 
eat a little meat every day.” 

“«« This last argument made me feel badly ; my youngest child 
had suffered so much, that I could not say a word in reply; but 
John-quickly said ; 
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_ “© Father, don’t buy John Pied’s pig; I live very well without 
eating meat; every body says I am as large as you! I can tell 
you, if you will let me, what you should do with the twelve crowns.” 

““«* What?” said my poor man, ‘ what? if not to make our- 
selves a little more comfortable; to buy you a new jacket, my 
half-naked boy, and your mother a pair of shoes, and myself a little 
brandy, to warm me when I am fishing, up to my knees in water?” 

***T dared not reply to the reasoning of my poor husband, but 
John came to my aid. 

**«« Father,” said he, rising, “‘ my elder brother is a priest, but he 
has not a black dress, he has not a three-cornered hat. We must 
buy him a three-cornered hat and a black dress. We will live on 
bread this one winter more, and my mother will mend my jacket.” 

“Oh God! how beautiful John looked, as he said this! It 
makes me weep, even now, Sir. 

**««* Son,” said his father, “I will refuse you nothing but this black 
dress. ‘These twelve crowns shall be for you, for your mother and 
me; for your mother and you, my child, and for your father. Your 
brother is well-fed, warmly clad; he has a bed and sheets and as 
many blankets as he needs. We lie on straw, with only our sum- 
mer clothes to cover us. He fasts during forty days only; we fast 
all the year round ; and should be glad to dine on Sunday, as he 
does on his fast-days. Do not speak to me of this dress and hat ; 
do not speak of them! wife, I will not hear of them.” 

*©« « Alas!” said I to my good man, “ he wants only this dress 
and hat to make him a priest. Only this one sacrifice, my hus- 
band, only one winter more. Would you rather see a bit of bacon 
over your chimney, than to see your son seated above the choir in 
the church and pronouncing his benediction on you?” 

“«««* Ves, father,” resumed John, ‘‘ my brother is despised. 
They ask him, where his dress is. He must have a dress; father, 
give him the twelve crowns. 

*** His father continued ; ‘‘ If I give him the twelve crowns, we 
must die. Take these twelve crowns, John, take them, I give 
them to you, and not to your brother; your brother has ruined us; 
for him, we have sold your uncle Robin’s vineyard, and my brother 
Richard’s house and vineyard. Our whole fortune has gone to 
the Seminary. You will see me, my son, forced to sell my nets 
and my ferry-boat!” Then turning tome, he said, ‘“ Wife, wife, 
we shall have a priest at our death bed, perhaps.” He then drew 
the twelve crowns from under his straw bed, and counted them, one 
by one, sighing as he counted eleven. 

‘“«* He paused at the twelfth crown-piece. 

««¢ « John,” said he, “this crown shall be yours; I will spend it 
for you, John; you shall buy yourself some cake, some sugar-plums, 
some Tours prunes, some barley-candy, a knife with a cork-screw, 
and all sorts of nice things. Your brother’s baubles cost more, 
my son. Here, take this crown; let it not be said that you alone 
waste none of our money; spend something, John, that your brother 
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may not blush too deeply. Here, my son, go to the féte, you shall 
dance, and give two pence for a country-dance.” And my poor 
husband took his son in his arms, kissed him, weeping and still 
holding his last crown-piece. 

*«*Oh! Sir, it costs very dear to be a priest! They say to pa- 
rents, It will cost you nothing, yet something is to be paid, continu- 
ally ; we must give our poor money to a man in black, who does 
not even thank us, and live on bread, and let our boat go leaky.’ 

** At the same time, the poor woman laid down one of her oars, 
that she might bail out the water which had found its way through 
the seams of the boat.” 


Having said thus much on the subject of Janin, we shall de- 
spatch, in a very few words, what we have to mention of his other 
works. All of them indicate a fervid and passionate imagination, 
a most defective judgment and taste, and an inability, as it seems 
to us, of constructing or maturing any great plan; and that fatal 
defect, against which none declaims more loudly than himself, — 
a want of any settled principle, be it in religion, politics, or morals. 
No one can look at his works without perceiving the high proba- 
bility of what we believe to be the fact, that Janin has written, or 
is prepared to write, in any journal, on any side of any question, 
not so much from interested motives, as because no one side seems 
to him to have any very decided preference over the other. His 
earliest work, L’ Ane Mort et la Femme Guillotinée was one of 
those hideous imbroglios of blood, disease, and voluptuousness, 
which might be supposed to have occurred to the imagination of a 
mad butcher in Bedlam. The Confession, to which we have 
already alluded, was followed by Barnave, a very unfinished 
and defective, yet bold and striking sketch from the French Rev- 
olution, taken at that moment, as he himself expresses it, “when 
the ancient monarchy and the ancient people parted, never again 
to meet and recognise each other, so greatly would emigration 
change the former, and conquest the latter.” Of the Contes 
Fantastiques and the Contes Saveom, his two last productions, 
we regret we can say nothing favorable. Even considered as tales 
or sketches, and without reference to their pretensions to any 
peculiar character, they by no means rise above the usual rate of 
contributions to the Annuals; nor, with the exception of the tale 
entitled Rosette, in the Contes Fantastiques, and the Essay on 
Crebillon the Younger, in the Contes Nouveaux, is there any of 
them which appears worthy of Janin’s reputation. 

If we had been attempting an arrangement of these French 
novelists according to their merits, assuredly Janin would not have 
occupied the first place in the list. ‘That must have been, without 
hesitation, awarded to Victor Hugo, who, though still young, has 
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already distinguished himself in almost every walk of imaginative 
literature ;— disputing the prize of lyric poetry with Lamartine, 
in his Odes, his Orientales, and Feualles d’ Automne ; occupying 
one of the most eminent positions on the stage, by his Cromwell, 
Hernani, Marion de ? Orme, Le Roi s’amuse, and Lucréce Bor- 
gia; and indisputably at the head of romance, since the publica- 
tion of his Notre Dame de Paris. Superior to his contempora- 
ries in creative imagination,— being in fact the only one of them 
who seems to see his way with some clearness, or to possess the 
power of inventing, brooding over, and working out with patience 
one leading view,— superior to them even in that particular in 
which their strength lies, mere power of painting and description ; 
he is yet more visibly elevated above their sphere of inspiration 
by the purer spirit with which his works, as a whole, have been 
animated, the generous sympathy for goodness and devotion of 
every kind which he evinces, and the absence of those querulous 
doubts, those contradictory and self-neutralizing views by which in 
their works the reader is harassed. In many respects, indeed, 
he might be referred to as being “‘ among them, but not of them,” 
—an exception from, rather than an illustration of, the spirit of 
his time. Still, unfortunately, he remains connected with it by 
sufficient ties to identify him as one of those who have written 
during a century of confusion ; nay, whose own example, however 
unconsciously, may have tended to increase the perplexity. And 
comparing his earlier tales, — Hans d’Islande, and Bug Jargal, in 
which, amidst all the horrors in which they deal, a spirit of 
humanity, a fine sensibility to virtue and nobleness, always left 
the mind something to repose upon with satisfaction, — with his 
‘ater works, —particularly his Dramas of Le Rot s’amuse, and 
Lucréce Borgia, in which scarcely any humane or generous 
emotion leavens the mass of licentiousness, incest, and murder, in 
which they deal, — we regret to think, that, instead of disengaging 
himself more and more from the evil influences of his day, they 
seem rather to be acquiring a firmer hold over his mind ;— as if 
the moral barometer had begun to sink at last under the pressure 
of the loaded atmosphere which surrounded it, and the index 
which once pointed to calm and sunshine, were now likely to 
waver for a time between deluge and storm. 

We trust, however, this anticipation may not be realized. It is 
not for a man of Hugo’s great and varied talent, to copy the mock 
misanthropy, and distrust of goodness, which we regret to see so 
generally affected by La Jeune France. It is never a pleasing 
sight to see misanthropy, the painful privilege of age, invading 
the province of youth;—to see the heart wrinkled before the 
brow. But it is doubly disagreeable, when we have reason to 
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suspect that the author is not a whit more sincere in his misanthro- 
py than in any thing else; and that this mask, like any other, is 
merely put on for the sake of effect. Nature herself forbade to 
Victor Hugo the gloomy walk of indifference, callousness, or 
cynicism, and pointed out to him the sunny path of enthusiasm, 
hope, and sympathy, as that alone where he ought to wander. 

ugo’s works have been so long before the public, and are 
already so far known in England, that any detailed accounts of 
them would now be out of place. The first, Hans of Iceland, 
is a northern romance, in which the youthful novelist has turned 
to great account the savage wilds, gloomy lakes, stormy seas, 
pathless caves, and ruined fortresses of Scandinavia. A being 
savage as the scenery around him,—human in his birth, but more 
akin to the brute in his nature; diminutive, but with a giant’s 
strength ; whose pastime is assassination, who lives literally as 
well as metamorphically on blood,—is the hero; and round this 
monster are grouped some of the strangest, ghastliest, and yet not 
wholly unnatural beings which it is possible for the imagination to 
conceive, —Spiagudry, the keeper of the dead-house or Morgue 
of Drontheim, and Orugex, the state executioner ; — while gentler 
forms, the noble and persecuted Schumacher, and the devoted 
and innocent Ethel, relieve the monotony of crime and horror. 
Hugo’s second romance, Bug Jargal, a tale of the insurrection in 
St. Domingo, was never much to our taste. The essential im- 
probability of such a character as Bug Jargal, a negro of the 
noblest moral and intellectual character, passionately in love with 
a white woman, yet tempering the wildest passion with the deepest 
respect, and sacrificing even life at last in her behalf and that of 
her husband, is too violent a call upon the imagination ; but laying 
aside the defects of the plot, considered as a whole, we fancy 
there is no reader of the tale, who can forget the entrancing inter- 
est of the scenes in the camp of the insurgent chief Biassou, or 
the death-struggle between Habibrah and D’Auverney, upon the 
brink of the cataract. The latter, in particular, is drawn with 
such intense force, that the reader seems almost to be a witness 
of the changing fortunes of the fight, and can hardly breathe 
freely till he comes to the close. 

Le Dernier Jour dun Condamné, has no pretensions to the 
character of a regular tale, yet, in its way, it is perhaps the most 
perfect thing which Hugo has yet produced. Like the Confessions 
of an Opium-Eater, it is merely the picture of a peculiar state 
of mind; the exciting cause in the one case being opium, —in 
the other, the certainty of an approaching death by the guillotine. 
Hugo, like Sterne, has taken a single captive, shut him up in his 
dungeon, and “then looked through the twilight of the grated 
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door, to take his picture.” We acquit him of the absurdity which 
some of his friends have imputed to him, that of seriously intend- 
ing this sketch as a pleading against the punishment of death; 
had such been his intention, his conclusions would follow from his 
premises about as logically as those of Janin. But Hugo plainly 
wrote with no such esoteric purpose; he wished to show how 
profound an interest might be given to a mere chronicle of thoughts, 
a register of sensations; what variety, and even dramatic move- 
ment, might be imparted to a monologue in which the scene shifts 
only from the Bicétre to the Conciergerie, the Hotel de Ville, 
and the Place de Gréve. And such is the power of genius, that 
he has completely succeeded in enchaining the interest of the 
reader throughout, without at the same time pushing the subject 
beyond the verge of physical pain. ‘There is, in truth, less that 
revolts or harasses the mind in this dangeon-drama, where, per- 
haps, we should have most expected it, than in any other of his 
compositions ; and as the work is less known here than its com- 
panions, we shall take the liberty of extracting from it.two passa- 
ges, each exquisite in its way,—the one, when the criminal 
enters the court, to receive his sentence, on a lovely morning in 
August ; the other, when a dream of his youth revisits him on the 
day before his execution. 


** A current of warm air, filled with a buzzing sound, fanned 
my face, It was the breath of the crowd in the hall of the As- 
sizes. I entered. 

*‘A clash of arms and voices was heard on my appearance. 
There was a noisy moving of benches; the partitions cracked ; 
and, as I passed up the long hall, between two dense masses of 
people, walled in by soldiers, 1 felt myself the centre to which 
were attached the wires which moved all these gaping and eager 
faces. 

‘At this moment, I perceived that I was without irons, but I 
cannot recollect when or where they were taken off. 

** A profound silence followed. I had reached my place. The 
tumult of my thoughts subsided, with that of the crowd. The fact 
which I had hitherto but dimly apprehended, now flashed distinctly 
and suddenly on my mind, that the decisive moment had come, 
and that I was there to receive my sentence. 

‘Explain it who can, this idea came to me under such circum- 
stances, that it caused me no terror. The windows were open, 
the air and the sounds of the city had free entrance; the hall was 
light as for a wedding; the bright rays of the sun traced, here and 
there, the luminous figure of the latticed windows, now lengthened 
out on the floor, now displayed on the tables, now broken by an 
angle of the wall; and the rays from each glittering pane of these 
windows, formed in the air a large column of gold-dust. 
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‘The judges, at the extremity of the hall, wore an air of satisfac- 
tion, pleased, probably, to have finished their business so soon. 
There was something calm and kind in the countenance of the 
president of the court, on which a soft light was thrown from a 
window ; and a youthful judge, playing with his bands, was talking 
almost gayly, to a pretty woman in a pink hat, who had been in- 
dulged with a seat behind him. 

“The jury alone looked pale and exhausted, but this seemed to 
be from the fatigue of watching all night. Some of them yawned ; 
nothing in their faces told of men who had just passed sentence of 
death ; and all I could read in the looks of these good citizens was 
a strong inclination to go to sleep. 

‘* A window, in front of me, was wide open. I heard the flower- 
girls laughing on the quay; and, near the window, a pretty little 
yellow flower, on which a sun-beam fell, was sporting with the 
wind, in a cleft of the wall. 

** How could dismal forebodings assail me amid so many agree- 
able sensations? With air and sun-shine all around me, I could 
think of nothing but liberty. Hope began to shine within me, as 
the day around me; and I fearlessly awaited my sentence, as one 
awaits deliverance and life. 

‘* Meanwhile my counsel arrived. The court were waiting for 
him to appear. He had just eaten a generous breakfast, with good 
relish. Having taken his place, he leaned towards me, with a 
smile. ‘I hope,’ said he. ‘Why not?’ replied I, carelessly, and 
smiling in return. ‘ Yes,’ answered he; ‘1 have not yet learned 
their verdict, but the charge of premeditation must, without doubt, 
be given up; and then the sentence will be only hard labor for life.’ 
‘What do you say, Sir?’ replied I, indignantly ; ‘I would rather a 
hundred times suffer death !’ 

““ Yes, death! Besides, said a voice within me, what do I risk 
in saying this? Was sentence of death ever passed but at mid- 
night, by the glare of torches, in a dark and gloomy hall, and on 
a cold, rainy, winter’s night? But, in the month of August, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, such a bright day, these good jurors; 
it is impossible! and my eyes wandered back to the yellow-flower 
in the sunshine. 

“‘ Suddenly the president of the court, who had been waiting 
only for my counsel, commanded me to rise. ‘The soldiers were 
under arms. As by an electric movement, the whole assembly rose 
at the same moment. An insignificant little figure, seated ata 
table below the tribunal, the clerk, I suppose, spoke and read the 
verdict which the jury had pronounced in my absence. A cold 
sweat came over my whole frame. I leaned against the wall to save 
myself from falling. 

‘** Counsel, have you any thing to say why sentence should not be 

assed ?’ asked the judge. 

‘I should have had much to say, but nothing could I utter. My 
tongue clave to the roof of my mouth. 
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‘* My counsel rose. 

“I perceived he was going to soften down the verdict of the 
Jury, and for the punishment which that demanded, to propose the 
substitution of the other, his hope of which had given me such 
pain. 

‘* My indignation must have been strong to force its way through 
the thousand emotions which distracted my mind. I wished to 
repeat aloud, what I had said to him; ‘ J would rather a hundred 
times suffer death!’ but voice failed me, and I could only seize him 
abruptly by the arm, crying with convulsive strength: ‘No!’ 

“The attorney-general opposed my counsel, and I listened to 
him in stupefied satisfaction. Then the judges withdrew; they re- 
turned, and the president read my sentence. 

**« Condemned to death!’ exclaimed the crowd ; and asI was led 
away, they followed on my steps, with the noise of a falling edifice. 
I walked, bewildered and stupefied! A revolution had taken place 
within me. Until the sentence of death was passed, I seemed to 
breathe, move, live in the same sphere with other men; now, I 
beheld as it were a barrier between the world and me. Nothing 
wore the same aspect as before. Those large, luminous windows, 
the beautiful sun, the serene sky, that pretty flower, all these were 
wan and pale, of the hue of a winding-sheet. These men, women, 
and children, who were crowding on my steps, looked to me like 
phantoms.” 


There are incidents even in the life of the prison. ‘The departure 
of the forgats, — the arrival of the prison ordinary, — the adventure 
with the gendarme, who speculates in the lottery, and begs the 
prisoner to revisit the world again after his execution, in order to 
communicate to him some lucky numbers, — the visit of his child, 
—the ride in the car to the Conciergerie, between the clergyman 
and the gendarmes,—these simple incidents, handled with con- 
summate skill and beauty, as well as truth of detail, have all the 
importance of the most stirring and eventful incidents in an ordi- 
nary romance. How beautifully, amidst the gloomy despairing 
reflections of the prisoner, breaks in the following vision of youth 
and innocence ! 


‘**T shut my eyes, and covered them with my hands, and tried to 
forget the present in the past. As I was musing, remembrances of 
my childhood and youth returned, one by one, to my mind, sweet, 
tranquil, smiling, like islands of flowers in the whirlpool of dark 
and confused thoughts that was boiling in my brain. 

“‘T see myself again a child, a laughing, blooming, school-boy, 
sporting, running, shouting with my brothers, in the broad, green 
alley of that neglected garden, where my early years were passed, 
the old garden of a monastery, over which the sombre dome of 
Val-de-Grace, lifts its leaden head. 

“Behold me again; four years later, still a child, but already 
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thoughtful and impassioned. There is a young girl in the solitary 
arden. 

‘The little Spanish maiden, with her large eyes and long tresses, 
her bright olive complexion, her ruby lips and rosy cheeks, the 
Audalusian of fourteen, Pepa. 

‘Our mothers had told us to run about together: we are walking. 

‘““They had told us to play, and we are talking together ; child- 
ren of the same age, but not of the same sex. 

‘Not a year before, however, we had run about together, we had 
quarrelled with each other. I disputed with Pepita for the best 
apple in the orchard; I struck her for a bird’s nest. She cried; 
I said, ‘ Well done!’ and we went together to complain of each other 
to our mothers, who blamed us aloud, and justified each of us in a 
low voice. 

‘**Now, she leans on my arm, and I feel pride and tenderness. 
We walk slowly, we speak low. She drops her handkerchief: I 
pick it up for her. Our hands tremble as they touch. She speaks 
to me of the little birds, of the distant star, of the crimson sunset 
through the trees, or of her boarding-school friends, of her frock, 
of her ribbons. We talk of the simplest things, yet we both blush. 
The little girl has become a young lady. 

‘This evening, it was a summer evening, we were under the 
chestnut-trees, at the bottom of the garden. After a long silence, 
such as often occurred in our walks, she suddenly let go my arm, 
and said, ‘ Let us run!’ 

**T see her still; she was dressed in black, in mourning for her 
grand-mother. A childish thought came into her head, Pepa was 
again Pepita, she said to me: ‘ Let us run!’ 

‘‘ She began to run before me, with her figure slender as the waist 
of a bee, and her little feet and ancles, displayed by her flying 
dress. I pursued her, she fled: the air, as she ran, raised, at 
times, her black mantle, and discovered to my view her smooth 
olive neck. 

‘*T wastransported. I came up with her near the old ruined well ; 
I caught her round the waist by right of conquest, and made her 
sit down on a bank of turf; she made no resistance. She was out 
of breath and was laughing. Iwas serious, and gazed on her dark 
eyes through their dark lashes. . 

‘« ¢ Sit down there,’ said she to me. ‘It is still broad day-light ; let 
us read something. Have you a book?’ 

**T had about me the second volume of Spallanzani’s Voyages. I 
opened it at random, I drew near her, her shoulder rested on mine, 
and we each began to read to ourselves the same page. Before 
turning over the leaf, she was always obliged to wait for me. My 
mind was less rapidthan hers. ‘ Have you finished,’ said she, when 
I had hardly begun. 

‘* Meanwhile, our heads touched each other, her hair was blended 
with mine, our breaths mingled, and suddenly our lips met. 


** When we thought of continuing our reading, the sky was span- 
gled with stars. 
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“<¢Oh, mamma, mamma,’ said she, on entering the house, ‘ if you 
knew how we have been running!’ 

“ As for me, I was silent. ‘ You say nothing,’ said my mother to 
me, ‘ you look sad.’ I had paradise in my heart. 

‘It is an evening which I shall remember all my life.” 

Toute ma vic ! A life of twenty-four hours ! 

Notre Dame de Paris, the last and best known of Victor Hugo’s 
productions, is in a strain of a higher mood than any he had previ- 
ously attempted. ‘The idea, we have seen it ‘mentioned, is ta- 
ken from the Gitanilla of Cervantes. ‘The resemblance, howev- 
er, is something like that between the rivers in Macedon and Mon- 
mouth ; there are gipsies in both,—nothing more. Here the au- 
thor has brought his antiquarian learning to bear with effect, not, 
like another well-known French novelist, ( Le Bibliophile Jacob, 
—the fictitious name of Paul Lacroix, ) overlaying his story with 
erudition, but vivifying the dry bones of history by the warmth 
and brilliancy of his fancy ; while an extraordinary effect of unity 
is given to the whole, by making the whole movement of the tale 
emanate from and revolve round the gipsy heroine Esmiralda, and 
concentrate itself about the venerable terrors of Notre Dame. 
There is a play of Calderon’s which bears the title El Mayor 
Encanto Amore, — Love is the greatest of Enchantments. This 
sentence seems to us to embody the leading idea of the work. 
Love makes the learned archdeacon forget his studies, his clerical 
character, his reputation for sanctity, to court the favor ofa vol- 
atile Bohemian. Love for this same Parisian Fenella softens the 
human savage Quasimodo, — the dumb, one-eyed bell-ringer of 
Notre Dame,—and transforms him into a “delicate monster,’ —a 
devoted humble worshipper of the Bohemian ; — while she, who is 
the cynosure of neighbouring eyes, the object of adoration to these 
singular lovers, is herself hopelessly attached in turn to a giddy- 
pated captain of the guard, who can afford to love no one but 
himself. ‘The charm of the romance unquestionably lies in the 
conception of the character of Quasimodo, and in the singular art by 
which this monster, who first awakens our terror or disgust, comes 
at last, when his mind, like Cymon’s, begins to expand and refine 
under the passion of love, to be an object of our pity and admira- 
tion. Frollo the archdeacon, on whose character the author seems 
to have bestowed much pains, is, on the contrary, a complete 
failure. Esmiralda herself, a sort of Marion L’Escaut in charac- 
ter, is a very beautiful creation. There is exquisite pathos in that 
scene where she is brought in to exhibitin presence of him to 
whom her heart has attached itself, and of his intended bride ; 
and in that where she again catches his eye on the balcony as she 
passes to execution, as well as in the heart-rending scene where 
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the Penitent, who had betrayed her into the hands of justice, dis- 
covers her to be his own daughter. In power Hugo is never 
deficient ; but certainly nothing in any of his former works is to 
be compared to his description of Notre Dame, and the mysterious 
adaptation, and preéstablished harmony, as it were, which seem- 
ed to exist between it and its monstrous child Quasimodo ; — of the 
attack of the Truands (the Alsatians of Paris) upon the cathedral, 
and their repulse by the superhuman exertions of the bell-ringer ; — 
and finally, of that awful scene where the archdeacon, gazing down 
from the tower of Notre Dame upon the execution of his victim 
in the square beneath, is seized by Quasimodo, — who has now re- 
lapsed into the savage, since the destruction of the only being to 
whom his heart had opened,—and hurled from a height of two 
hundred feet “ plumb down ” upon the pavement below. This 
description is terrible beyond conception. Every motion, every 
struggle of the wretched priest, every clutch of his nails, every 
heave of the breast, as he clings to the projecting spout which has 
arrested his fall; then the gradual bending of the spout itself be- 
neath his weight ; the crowd shouting beneath, the monster a- 
bove him— weeping ; — (for he had loved the priest, and only the 
fury of disappointed attachment had urged him to this crime ;) —the 
victim balancing himself over the gulf, his last convulsive effort ere 
he resigns his hold, even the revolutions of his body as he descends, 
his striking on the roof, from which he glides off like a tile detached 
by the wind, and then the final crash and rebound upon the pave- 
ment, —all are portrayed with the most horrible minuteness and re- 
ality. Two other works are already announced by this indefatiga- 
ble artist, Le Fils de la Bossue, and La Quinquengrogne, — in 
the latter of which, it is said, he proposes to do for the military 
architecture and manners of the middle ages, what he has so ad- 
mirably performed, in Notre Dame, for the cathedral and sacerdo- 
tal. 

Eugéne Sue is, or would wish to be, the Cooper of France, — 
the founder of a maritime school of romance ; and he had the ad- 
vantage, at least, ofa field perfectly unoccupied. Even in our own 
country, prior to the appearance of Cooper’s romances, how little 
had been done for the poetry of the sea! ‘Trunnions and Hatch- 
ways, indeed, we had in abundance, —the comic side of a naval 
life had been displayed with ample detail ; but for its loftier and 
more tragic aspect,— its alternations of tempest and calm, of labor 
and listless idleness, of battle and giddy revelry, of bright moon- 
lights and weary days, when mists obscure the sun,— what had 
been attempted? Almost nothing, save the Corsair of Byron. 
If in our own country, where so much naval enthusiasm prevailed, 
so little had been effected in this way, it may easily be imagined 
VOL. III. —NO. I. 4 
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the French were still more defective in any literature of the kind ; 
but it would seem as if the defect was now likely to be supplied 
by an over-production. ‘The success of Cooper’s romances (who, 
by the way, is regarded as a much greater personage on the con- 
tinent than with us) has provoked a host of imitators, — Sue, Cor- 
biéres, Jal, and others, who will, in all probability, soon overwork 
the vein which has thus been opened. Of these, the only one of 
distinguished talent is the first, though it is of a kind for which we 
must confess our dislike, —the talent of crowding horrors upon 
each other with such vehemence and rapidity, and of deepening 
these by intervening scenes of debauch, or ferocious gayety, in 
such a manner, that the reader, at once stimulated by curiosity, 
and repelled by disgust, lays down the book a dozen times in the 
course of its perusal, and yet feels himself again attracted to it as 
by a spell. If M. Sue’s picture of the French marine be correct, 
one would think every ship was a floating Pandemonium, com- 
manded and manned by the devil himself and his angels. On 
shipboard, massacres and piracies, robberies and rapes, brutal or- 
gies and Thracian quarrels, imprecations and blasphemies, an at- 
mosphere of sulphur, smoke, and wine vapors, decks strewed 
with carcasses and fragments of flesh ; on shore, tornadoes, insur- 
rections, assassinations, treasons, conflagrations, monstrous serpents 
introduced into a nuptial-chamber to strangle the bride upon her 
wedding-night, —such are the indispensable accompaniments of 
M. Sue’s Tales of the Sea! One would think his idea of the naval 
life had been taken from the actual atrocities which took place 
among the despairing, famishing, blaspheming crew of the Medusa, 
drifting on their raft in the midst of a tempestuous ocean. It 
would be unfair to deny to the author, at the same time, a large 
portion of comic talent, and some command of the pathetic, when 
he chooses to exercise it ; which is an event of very unfrequent 
occurrence. Of his works, Plik et Plok, Atargull, La Sala- 
mandre, La Coucaratcha, (there may be others of a later date, 
for the author writes and prints with a rapidity most formidable 
to reviewers,) all resemble each other very closely in their general 
character. We think Atargull, the best, and La Salamandre 
the worst. Atargull is a West-Indian Zanga, and the outline of 
the tale (divested of the introductory histories of the slave-mer- 
chant Bénoit, and the pirate Brulart, which, clever.as they are, 
particularly the former, have no more to do with the story of 
Atargull than with that of mag simply this : — Atargull is the 
favored slave of the amiable West-India planter Well, sharing, 


with a pet spaniel and a daughter, the affections of his master. 
He repays his attachment with a devotion which is unbounded. 
A hideous series of calamities, however, suddenly plunges the 
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planter into ruin. His daughter, the beloved of his heart, is bit 
to death by a serpent in her bed-room on her wedding-night: her 
death is followed by that of her iutended husband and her mother ; 
the crops of the planter are destroyed, the negroes and cattle car- 
ried off by disease, his habitation burned ; and he himself, bankrupt 
in fortune, broken in heart, attended only by his faithful slave Atar- 
gull, whom no misfortune can separate from his beloved master, em- 
barks for France. The slave toils for him, supports him by his 
labors, watches over the dying man, all whose faculties are fast 
failing him, with the apparent devotion of a son. ‘Then, when at 
last stretched upon his death-bed, in his miserable apartment, on 
the fifth floor in the Rue Tirechape, and clasping the hand of 
Atargull in his own, the wretched planter just retains enough of 
sense to feel the pang which is about to be inflicted upon him, 
the slave bending over him, as Zanga does over the prostrate 
Alonzo, thunders in his ear, —‘“”T was I that introduced the serpent 
into the apartment of your daughter ; *t was I that caused the 
deaths of your wife and son-in-law ; ’t was I that poisoned your 
negroes and cattle, wasted your crops, burned your habitation ! 
You caused my father to be executed for a crime of which he was 
guiltless, and thus I repay the obligation ! 


* T hated, I despised, and I destroy !” 


We can devote but a few lines to some other names, deserving, 
however, of a more detailed and satisfactory notice. M. Paul 
Lacroix, better known under his assumed name of the Bibliophile 
Jacob, was probably the first who, by his Soirées de Walter Scott, 
introduced the imitation of the historical romance in France ; and 
he has since followed up his first production by Les Deux Fores, 
Le Rot des Ribauds, and La Danse Macabre, in the same style ; 
—the latter one of the most nightmare compositions of plague, 
sorcery, blood, and voluptuousness, that we have ever read. His 
great erudition, and minute acquaintance with the literature, man- 
ners, and customs of the middle ages, joined to some power of con- 
ception and dramatic expression, always give to his romances a 
certain degree of interest ; but still the want of any vigorous or origi- 
nal conception, will never allow him to occupy an exalted rank 
in the world of fiction. Latterly, however, he has shown by his 
Diworce, and his Vertu et Tempérament, — novels of the present 
day, — that his field of observation has by no means been confin- 
ed to former centuries, but that he has been an accurate and dis- 
criminating student of the opinions and moral evils of the perplex- 
ed and perplexing society by which he is surrounded. Michel 
Raymond (also, we believe, a nom de guerre) has presented us 
with three most powerful pictures of Parisian life in Les Magons, 
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Les Intimes, and the Contes de [ Atelier. It would be well for 
himself and his readers if his sensibilities were as just as they ap- 
pear to be keen ; — his sympathy with virtue as obvious as the sar- 
castic and gloomy strength with which he can portray the deformities 
of vice. Balzac, the author of the Peau de Chagrin, Romans 
Philosophiques, and some thousand contributions to reviews and 
literary journals, is a writer whose cast of mind a good deal resem- 
bles that of Janin, with rather more of a masculine character. 
Could he be persuaded to concentrate his talents on one work, in- 
stead oi wasting them on a crowd of trifling tales, he seems to us 
to possess most of the materials of an effective writer; with one 
sad want only, —the want of any regard to decency in his deline- 
ations, a cynicism, which the example of others about him may 
* render less remarkable, but which nothing, in a man of genius, 

can excuse. Of Paul de Koch, who now reigns in the stead of 
Pigault le Brun, the novelist of the Grisettes and Badauds of 
Paris, our readers have already heard enough: of M. Rey-Dus- 
seuil, with his endless host of romances, which are in truth politi- 
cal pamphlets in disguise, we hardly suppose they are desirous to 
hear any thing. We would willingly, however, have introduced 
to their notice some of the tales of Madame Girardin,* and those 
of M. Sand,+ which are written in a calmer, truer, and better 
spirit than those with which we have been occupied. But we 
fear we have already lingered too long over a subject which may 
hardly appear deserving of being treated so gravely, or at such 
length ; and therefore, being somewhat in the situation of old 
Ariosto, — 

“Poiché da tutti lati € pieno il foglio,”” — 


we must postpone the consideration of these, and some others, to a 
more convenient season, 





* Le Lorgnon. Un Marriage sous l’ Empire, published under the name 
of Delphine Gay. 


¢ Indiana, Melchior. Valentin, 
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[From ‘* The Westminster Review, No. 37.’’] 


[The following article is not the review of any work, but simply a Life of Pym. 
The titles prefixed to it pro formd, as it originally stands, are “1. The Journals of 
the House of Commons. 2. Pym’s Speeches. Mus. Brit.” It is a better connect- 
ed account of his life than we have elsewhere seen; and contains some eloquent 
passages from his Speeches in Parliament which were new to us. — Epp.] 


Arr. II. 


NorwitHsTanpinG the auspicious and important part acted by 
Pym in a drama which must be intensely interesting to all genera- 
tions of mankind, few particulars respecting his private life have 
come down tous. ‘These however, such as they are, it behoves the 
biographer to collect with care, and record with fidelity, as the me- 
morials of a man whose services in the great cause of the emanci- 
pation and enlightenment of his species ought to be held in ever- 
lasting remembrance, and whose character belongs not to his coun- 
try alone, but to every country, —to all climes, and all ages. 

John Pym was descended from a good family in Somersetshire, 
where he was born in the year 1584. In the beginning of the year 
1599, the fifteenth year of his age, he became a gentleman-com- 
moner of Broadgates Hall, now Pembroke College, Oxford. But 
he left the University without taking a degree, and went, as Wood* 
supposes, to one of the Inns of Court. It would not appear that 
his leaving Oxford without a degree was produced by any cause 
discreditable to him,—by irregularity of conduct, or by want of 
capacity or inclination for learning.+ 

It seems indeed, at that period to have been a usual practice to 
leave the university without taking adegree. Hampden and Vane, 
as well as Pym, appear to have done so. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at ; for if those universities are at present little fitted to give 
men the education necessary to prepare them to become legislators 
and statesmen, they were at that time much less so. Even Milton, 
of his university at once “the glory and the shame,” though he 
resided there till he took both his degrees (B. A. and M. A.), 
invariably expressed his dissatisfaction with the system pursued. 
The fact is, those universities, though extremely well adapted for 
the purpose which was the exclusive object of their original insti- 
tution, the education namely of a Catholic priesthood, have never 
completely undergone the reformation, or change, if the word is 





* Ath. Ox. Vol. II. art. Pym. 

+ “ He was admired,” says Anthony 4 Wood in his quaint manner, “ for 
his pregnant parts,” by Charles Fitz-Geffery the poet, who styled the said 
Pym in 1601, Phebi delicie, Lepos puelli, &c. Ath. Ox. II. 
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preferred, which the change of circumstances required. Many 
other men besides priests are now educated there ; and priests, if 
they wish to be in any degree useful, must receive a very different 
education from that bestowed upon the Catholic priesthood of the 
dark ages. 

At an early age Pym appears to have been placed in the office 
of the Exchequer;* and the knowledge of business which he 
there acquired was no doubt of great use both to himself and 
others in the course of his parliamentary career. 

Pym was early distinguished for his eloquence and knowledge 
of the common law ; and it may be allowed to suppose that those 
useful acquirements had some influence in his introduction into 
parliament. He served in several parliaments towards the end of 
the reign of James I., and in all those held in the reign of Charles I., 
as member for Tavistock in Devonshire. He soon distinguished 
himself in the House by his abilities and zeal in opposing the 
measures of the Court; which latter circumstance procured him 
the honor of being esteemed by James I. “a man of an ill-tempered 
spirit.” 

“/ 1626, he was one of the managers of the articles of im- 
peachment against the Duke of Buckingham. To this business 
he applied with unwearied zeal, and brought to bear upon it all 
the energies of his active and sagacious mind. ‘The bold, eloquent, 
and uncompromising conductor of impeachments against such 
powerful and dangerous men as Buckingham and Strafford, Pym 
will ever stand preéminent among those who have asserted the 
inalienable rights of mankind against the tools and the minions of 
kings. 

in 1628 he brought in the House of Commons a charge against 
Dr. Roger Mainwaring, “ that he by his doctrines endeavoured to 
subvert the King and Kingdom.” He protested likewise against 
the increase of Arminians and Papists, being himself attached to 
Calvinistic principles; and several times made a motion in the 
House “that all persons take a covenant to maintain their religion 
and rights,” &c. At length, observes Wood, “to mollify and 
sweeten the nature of this forward person, he was made Lieu- 
tenant of the Ordnance, which is an office of good trust and gain.” 
It ought however to be observed that Anthony a Wood labors 
under a slight mistake respecting the period when Pym was made 
Lieutenant of the Ordnance, as well as respecting the parties by 
whom that appointment was conferred upon him. Pym was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant of the Ordnance in 1643, and he received 
that appointment not from the court, but the parliament. — White- 
lock’s Memorials, p- 77. 





* Birch’s Lives. — Clarendon. 
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He is found in 1639, together with several other Commoners 
and some Lords, John Hampden, William Lord Say, Robert Earl 
of Essex, and others, holding a close correspondence with the 
Covenanters in Scotland, and with their commissioners in London. 
He then rode about the country to promote elections of the puri- 
tanical party to serve in parliament; and in the short parliament 
which met on the 13th of April, 1640, was one of the most active 
and leading members. — Wood. Birch’s Lives. Clarendon. 

Pym appears, like Oliver Cromwell, John Hampden, and others, 
at one time to have despaired of his country. He was one of 
those that had embarked for America, in the ships which when 
ready to sail were detained by order of council. 

As the day appointed for the assembling of Parliament drew 
on, many things seemed to portend the near approach of some 
mighty crisis. Among other portents, may be mentioned a letter 
sent to Laud, apprizing him that the Parliament of 20 Henry 
VIII., — which began in the fall of Cardinal Wolsey, continued in 
the diminution of the power and privileges of the clergy, and 
ended in the dissolution of the abbeys and religious houses, — be- 
gan on the 3rd of November; and therefore, “for good luck’s 
sake” entreating him to move the King “to respite the first 
sitting a day or two.” * 

Lord Clarendon relates that “there was observed a marvellous 
elated countenance in most of the members of Parliament before 
they met together in the House.” He likewise informs us that he 
(then Mr. Hyde) having been returned for a borough in Cornwall, 
met Mr. Pym in Westminster-hall some days before the meeting 
of Parliament, and that, entering into conversation upon the state 
of affairs, Pym told him, “ that they must now be of another 
temper than they were the last Parliament; that they must not 
only sweep the house clean below, but must pull down all the 
cobwebs which hung in the top and corners, that they might not 
breed dust, and so make a foul house hereafter; that they had 
nOW an opportunity to make their country happy, by removing all 
grievances, and pulling up the causes of them by the roots, if all 
men would do their duties ;”” and used, adds Clarendon, “ much 
other sharp discourse to the same purpose.” + 

The 3rd of November arrived, and the parliament met. The 
value of Pym’s knowledge and experience, as well as of his 
talents and courage, was now fully felt. He was one of the few 
veteran members of parliament who survived ; “ the long inter- 
mission of parliament,” says Clarendon, “ having worn out most 





* Heylyn’s Life of Laud, p. 458. fol. 
+ Clarendon, Vol. I. pp. 298-9. Oxford, 1826. 
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of those who had been acquainted with the rules and orders 
observed in those conventions.” * And what a gap in the lines of 
his early friends Pym must have perceived when he looked around 
him. ‘The venerable Coke, by whose side he sat when he first 
entered that house, was no more. Two others of his early friends, 
who had stood most intrepidly by his side in defence of the liber- 
ties of their country, had also fallen ; but how different their fall ! 
Sir John Elliott had died in a prison, a martyr to the cause he had 
so eloquently advocated. Sir Thomas Wentworth had become 
an apostate, and was to be looked upon in the light of a fallen 
spirit, and as the deadliest and most powerful enemy of those who 
had been the friends of his youth. 

On the 7th, the first day on which the House entered upon 
business, Pym made a long and elaborate speech concerning the 
grievances under which the nation suffered. He classed the griev- 
ances under three Heads, which were, 

I. Privilege of Parliament. 

II. Religion. 

I[I. Liberty of the subject. 

Each of these Heads was, according to the custom of that time 
both in regard to speeches and sermons, again separated into a 
great number of subdivisions. + 

There is a passage in the exordium of this speech which pos- 
sesses the gracefulness and far more than the modesty of Cicero. 
He said, “ the things which he was to propound, were of a various 
nature, many of them such as required a very tender and exqui- 
site consideration ; in handling of which, as he would be bold to 
use the liberty of the place and relation wherein he stood, so he 
would be careful to express that modesty and humility, which 
might be expected by those, of whose actions he was to speak. 
And if his judgment or his tongue should slip into any particular 
mistake, he would not think it so great a shame to fail by his own 
weakness, as he should esteem it an honor and advantage to be 
corrected by the wisdom of that House, to which he submitted 
himself with this protestation, that he desired no reformation so 
much as to reform himself.” + 

The following passage in it respecting the privileges of parlia- 
ment may be recommended with advantage at the present day. 
“The privileges of parliament were not given for the ornament 
or advantage of those, who are the members of parliament ; they 
have areal use and efficacy, towards that which is the end of 
parliaments. We are free from suits, that we may the more 
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entirely addict ourselves tothe public services ; we have therefore 
liberty of speech, that our counsels may not be corrupted with 
fear, or our judgments prevented with false respects. Those three 
great faculties and functions of parliament, the legislative, judiciary, 
and conciliary powers, cannot be well exercised without such 
privileges as these. ‘The wisdom of our laws, the faithfulness of 
our councils, the righteousness of our judgments can hardly be kept 
pure and untainted, if they proceed from distracted and restrain- 
ed minds.” 

Upon the 11th of November, a motion was suddenly made by 
Mr. Pym, who declared that he liad something of importance to 
make known to the House, and desired that the outward room 
should be cleared of strangers, and the outer doors upon the stairs 
locked. ‘This being done, Pym began. He alluded by way of 
exordium to the grievances under which the nation labored, and 
which had formed the subject of discussion on a former occasion. 
He inferred from them, that a deliberate plan had been formed of 
entirely changing the frame of government, and subverting the 
ancient laws and liberties of the kingdom. ‘Then entering into 
some commendation of the nature and goodness of the King, he 
thus continued : 


** We must inquire, from what fountain these waters of bitterness 
flow, what persons they are who have so far insinuated themselves 
into his royal affections, as to be able to pervert his excellent judg- 
ment, to abuse his name, and wickedly apply his authority to coun- 
tenance and support their own corrupt designs. ‘Though he doubt- 
ed not there would be many found of their class, who had contrib- 
uted their joint endeavours to bring this misery upon the nation ; yet 
there was one, who both by his capacity and irc]ination to do evil, 
enjoyed an infamous preéminence ; a man, who in the memory of 
many present, had sat in that House an earnest vindicator of the 
laws, and a most zealous assertor and champion of the liberties of 
the people; but he had long since turned apostate from those good 
affections, and, according to the custom and nature of apostates, 
was become the greatest enemy to the liberties of his country; the 
greatest promoter of tyranny that any age had produced.” 


He then named 


“the Earl of Strafford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Lord 
President of the Council of York; who, he said, had in both 
places, and in all other provinces wherein his services had been 
used by the King, raised ample monuments of his tyrannical nature ; 
and that he believed, if they took a short survey of his actions and 
behaviour, they would find him the principal author and promoter of 
all those counsels which had exposed the kingdom to so much 
ruin.”’— Clarendon, Vol. I. pp. 300, 301. 8vo Edit. Oxford, 1826. 
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He then instanced some high and imperious actions done by him 
in England and Ireland, some proud and over-confident expressions 
in discourse, and certain passionate advices he had given in the 
most secret councils of State; adding, says Clarendon, “some 
lighter passages of his vanity and amours, that they whose patriot- 
ism did not arouse in them alarm and indignation at the actions of 
the violent and despotic minister, might at least be moved to aver- 
sion and contempt towards the bold and unprincipled libertine ; ” 
thus, by the skilful exertion of all the orator’s mighty art, enlisting 
on his side at once the interest and the passions of his audience. 
And so concluded, “that they would well consider how to provide 
a remedy proportionable to the disease, and to prevent the farther 
mischief they were to expect from the continuance of this great 
man’s power and credit with the King, and his influence upon his 
counsels.”’* 

While the Debate still continued respecting the Earl of Straf- 
ford, a message came from the Lords concerning a Treaty with 
the Scots, and desiring a meeting by a committee of both Houses 
that afternoon. Pym and some other members, suspecting that 
the Lords, surprised and perhaps alarmed at hearing of the extra- 
ordinary precautions just taken to exclude strangers, had sent 
these messengers with an object very different from their professed 
one, quickly despatched them with the following answer, — “ That 
the House hath taken into consideration the message from the 
Lords, but that at this time the House is in agitation of very 
weighty and important business, and therefore they doubt they 
shall not be ready to give them a meeting this afternoon as they 
desire; but as soon as they can, they will send an answer by mes- 
sengers of their own.” ‘They then resumed the consideration of 
the “ weighty and important business ” to which they had alluded.t 

In conclusion, it was moved and carried with the consent of the 
whole House, that the Earl of Strafford might be forthwith im- 
peached of high treason. Lord Falkland alone modestly desiring 
the House to consider, ‘‘ whether it would not suit better with the 
gravity of their proceedings, first to digest many of those particu- 
lars which had been mentioned by a committee, before they sent 
up to accuse him; declaring himself to be abundantly satisfied 
that there was enough to charge him.” Which, says Clarendon, 
was very ingenuously and frankly answered by Mr. Pym, 

*‘ That such a delay might probably blast all their hopes, and put 
it out of their power to proceed farther than they had done already ; 
that the Earl’s power and credit with the King, and with all those 
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who had most credit with King or Queen, was so great, that, when 
he should come to know that so much of his wickedness was dis- 
covered, his own conscience would tell him what he was to expect ; 
and therefore he would undoubtedly procure the parliament to be 
dissolved, rather than undergo the justice of it, or take some other 
desperate course to preserve himself, though with the hazard of the 
kingdom’s ruin; whereas, if they presently sent up to impeach him 
of high treason before the House of Peers, in the name and on the 
behalf of all the Commons of England, who were represented by 
them, the Lords would be obliged in justice to commit him into 
safe custody, and so sequester him from resorting to Council, or 
having access to his Majesty : and then they should proceed against 
him in the usual form with all necessary expedition.” 


These reasons for haste being by all considered satisfactory, it 
was voted unanimously, “that they should forthwith send up to 
the Lords, and accuse the Earl of Strafford of high treason, and 
several other crimes and misdemeanors, and desire that he might 
be presently sequestered from the Council, and committed to safe 
custody.” Mr. Pym was chosen the messenger to perform that 
office, and, the doors being opened, most of the House accompan- 
ied him on the errand.* 

Accordingly, at the bar of the House of Lords, and in the name 
of all the Commons of England, he impeached Thomas Earl of 
Strafford (with the addition of all his other titles) of high treason, 
and other heinous crimes and misdemeanors, of which he said the 
Commons would in due time make proof in form ; and in the mean 
time he desired in their name, that he might be sequestered from ° 
all Council, and be put into safe custody. Whereupon the Earl 
was, with more clamor, to use the words of Clarendon, than was 
suitable to the gravity of that superior court, called upon to with- 
draw, hardly obtaining leave to be first heard in his place, which 
could not be denied him.t 

Lord Clarendon (and after him Hume) has represented Pym’s 
indignant attack upon Strafford, as if it had arisen out of the debate 
upon grievances, and been made the same day. Whereas it is 
expressly stated by Rushworth, that the debate on grievances took 
place on the 7th, and the impeachment of Strafford on the 11th 
of November. Clarendon must have given his story, either from 
a very imperfect conception of the duty of a trustworthy historian, 
or for the purpose of dramatic effect. And if the latter was his 
object, his conception of the best mode of producing that effect 
appears to have been erroneous. ‘The scene as it really occurred, 
is much more dramatic than it has become under the operation of 
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his inventive mind and plastic hand. When there is a discrepancy 
in the accounts, it appears always safer to adopt that of Rushworth, 
who took large notes, and had no ambition or object, save to relate 
things as they happened. At the same time, although it certainly 
appears too great a liberty in a historian to throw the transactions 
of two distinct days into one, there appears no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of Clarendon’s general report of the proceedings 
relating to Strafford’s impeachment. 

When Wentworth had determined to accept the advances made 
to him by the court and desert his party, he had requested a pri- 
vate interview with Pym. Pym went to the place of meeting 
according to the desire of his friend. Wentworth attempted to 
sound him as to the present state of affairs, and even went so far 
as to hint at the advantage of listening to the court. But the 
inflexible patriot interrupted him with these words; “ You need 
not use all this art to tell me, that you are going to be undone: 
but remember, that though you leave us now, I will never leave 
you while your head is upon your shoulders.” * So saying, Pym 
bade adieu to the man 

—— “whom mutual league, 
United thoughts and councils, equal hope, 
And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 
Join’d with him once,” — 
but whom he was to behold no more, till he should confront him 
as his public accuser, in the name of their common country and 
at the bar of its highest tribunal. 

On the 25th a conference took place between the two Houses, 
at which Mr. Pym spoke in support of the articles of the charge. 

On the 31st of December, Mr. Pym again addressed the Lords 
on the occasion of the articles of the charge against Sir George 
Ratcliffe, the confederate of Strafford in Ireland. He called upon 
their Lordships to observe what a near conjunction there was 
between this case and that of the Earl of Strafford; the materials 
being the same in both, only the offences of the Earl being more 
comprehensive. ‘The Earl, he said, “is charged as an author, 
Sir George Ratcliffe as an instrumental and subordinate actor. In 
the crimes committed by the Earl, there appears more haughtiness 
and fierceness, being acted by his own principles. In those of 
Sir George Ratcliffe there seems to be more baseness and servility, 
having resigned and subjected himself to be acted on by the cor- 
rupt will of another. ‘The Earl of Strafford hath not been bred 
in the study and practice of the law, and having stronger lusts and 
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passions to incite, and less knowledge to restrain him, might more 
easily be transported from the rule. Sir George Ratcliffe, in his 
natural temper and disposition more moderate, and by his educa- 
tion and profession better acquainted with the grounds and direc- 
tions of the law, was carried into his offences by a more immediate 
concurrence of will, and a more corrupt suppression of his own 
reason and judgment.” * 

The House of Commons, having engaged to present to the 
Lords particular articles of their charge of high treason against 
the Earl of Strafford, appointed a select committee to prepare and 
draw up those articles, and to manage the evidence against the 
Earl at his trial. Of this committee Pym was named one, and 
Whitelock, who has written an account of these transactions, was 
chosen chairman of it. On the 30th of January, Mr. Pym pre- 
sented to the Lords the particular articles of the charge against 
the Earl of Strafford, being twenty-eight in number. 

About this time there was a plan in agitation to promote the 
restoration of the Earl of Strafford to his former favor and honor, 
by conferring the principal offices of state upon the leaders of the 
popular party. According to this scheme, Pym was to have been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was not, however, carried into 
effect; and the great man, says Whitelock,t+ baffled thereby, 
became the more incensed and violent against the Earl, joining 
with the Scots Commissioners, who were implacable against him. 

The history of Strafford’s Trial does not properly fall within 
the scope of the present article, belonging more strictly to the life 
of Strafford, although it may seem to demand some notice from 
the very conspicuous part which Pym took in it, —a part nearly 
similar to that which Burke afterwards took in the trial of Warren 
Hastings. And it is worthy of remark, that these two trials are 
the most important, as well as the most imposing from the dignity 
of the place, the judges, and the spectators, that have ever come 
before a court of judicature in England. 

It is probable, from the vehemence in which Pym indulged 
towards the close of his harangue, that something of personal 
rancor may have mingled in and stimulated the torrent of his 
indignant eloquence. ‘“ The forfeitures inflicted for treason,” he 
said, “by our law, are of life, honor, and estate, even all that can 
be forfeited ; and this prisoner, having committed so many treasons, 
although he should pay all these forfeitures, will be still a debtor 
to the commonwealth: nothing can be more equal, than that he 
should perish by the justice of that law, which he would have 
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subverted ; neither will this be a new way of blood. There are 
marks enough to trace this law to the very original of this king- 
dom: and if it hath not been put in execution, as he alledgeth, 
these 240 years, it was not for want of law, but that all that time 
hath not been bred a man, bold enough to commit such crimes as 
these ; which is a circumstance much aggravating his offence, and 
making him no whit less liable to punishment, because he is the 
only man that in so long a time hath ventured upon such a treason 
as this.” It is given on the evidence of several witnesses, that 
somewhere in this part of his speech, Pym lost his recollection and 
self-command. Baillie, after saying that Pym, “to the confusion 
of all, in half an hour, made one of the most eloquent, wise, fine 
speeches, that ever we heard, or I think shall ever hear,” adds, 
‘to humble the man, God let his memory fail him a little before 
the end.” A circumstance so extraordinary as that of a speaker 
so practised as Pym losing his memory and self-command, may 
seem to demand some explanation. It is not improbable, (and the 
supposition has been supported by more than one writer on the 
subject *), that, while it was the recollection of his friend’s aposta- 
cy that added vehemence to Pym’s stern invective, it was likewise 
the memory of his early and warm though insulted friendship, 
called up by the sight of the fallen but still haughty Earl regard- 
ing him fixedly with his cold, proud look, that suddenly, for a 
moment, overcame the fortitude, even of the inflexible patriot. 
‘“‘ His papers he looked on; but they could not help him toa 
point or two, so he behoved to pass them.” + 

One thing more connected with this trial, is at the present hour 
particularly deserving of remark. Strafford, although his crime 
did not strictly fall within the statute, suffered the punishment of 
death. His judges and his accusers, though of their day by far 
the foremost men of all this world, had not elevated their minds 
to the height that should enable them so to temper their vengeance 
with mercy, perhaps it should be said justice, as to allow the apos- 
tate statesman to remain upon earth, a living monument of evil 
but baffled ambition. Polignac and his accomplices are, in the 
strictest sense, guilty of treason against their country, of the blood 
of their fellow-citizens. The enlightened justice of the age in 
which they live, disdains to take from them their forfeit lives. 

On the 26th of February, when the articles against Laud had 
been read, Pym made a powerful speech against him, containing 
some passages of great eloquence. It is a curious and somewhat 
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quaint ingenuity by which he applies to Laud the expression 
“spiritual wickednesses in high places.” ‘ My Lords, there is an 
expression in the Scripture, which I will not presume either to 
understand or to interpret; yet to a vulgar eye, it seems to have 
an aspect something suitable to the person and cause before you. 
It is a description of the evil spirits, wherein they are said to be 
‘ Spiritual Wickednesses in high places.’ Crimes acted by the 
spiritual faculties of the soul, the will, and understanding, exercised 
about spiritual matters, concerning God’s worship and the salvation 
of man, seconded with power, authority, learning, and many other 
advantages, do make the party who commits them very suitable to 
that description, ‘spiritual wickednesses in high places.’ ” * 

Soon after this, Charles, as is well known, ordered articles of 
high treason and other misdemeanors to be drawn up against Pym 
and four other members of the House of Commons, and came in 
person to seize them there. The king however was unsuccessful 
in his attempt ; and Mr. Pym continued firm to the interests of the 
Parliament. 

At the conference held between the two Houses on the 25th of 
January, 1641, on presenting to the Lords certain petitions which 
the Commons had received from various parts of the kingdom, 
London, Essex, &c., Mr. Pym made the celebrated speech con- 
cluding with the following remarkable peroration. 


““T am now come to a conclusion, and I have nothing to pro- 
pound to your Lordships by way of request or desire from the 
House of Commons. I doubt not but your judgments will tell you 
what is to be done ; your consciences, your honors, your interests 
will call upon you for the doing of it; the Commons will be glad 
to have your help and concurrence in saving of the Kingdom, but 
if they should fail of it, it should not discourage them in doing 
their duty. And whether the Kingdom be lost or saved (as through 
God’s blessing I hope it will be), they shall be sorry that the story 
of this present parliament should tell posterity, that in so great a 
danger and extremity, the House of Commons should have been 
forced to save the Kingdom alone, and that the House of Peers 
should have no part in the honor of the preservation of it, you 
having so great an interest in the good success of those endeavours 
in respect of your great estates and high degrees of nobility. 

‘ My Lords, consider what the present necessities and dangers of 
the Commonwealth require, what the Commons have reason to ex- 
pect, to what endeavours and counsels the concurrent desires of all 
the people do invite you; so that applying yourselves to the preser- 
vation of King and Kingdom, I may be bold to assure you in the 
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name of all the Commons of England, that you shall be bravely 
seconded.” — Rushworth, Part Il. Vol. i. p. 511. Fol. 1721. A 
Speech delivered at a Conference with the Lords, January 25th, 1641. 
4to. 1641. 

‘Die martis, 25th January, 1641. 

‘It is this day ordered by the Commons House of Parliament, 
that Mr. Speaker, in the name of the House, shall give thanks unto 
Mr. Pym for his so well performing the service he was employed in 
by the Commons of this House, at this Conference. And it is 
further ordered, that Mr. Pym be desired to put the Speech he made 
at this Conference into writing, and to deliver it into the House, to 
the end it may be printed.” — H. Eleynge, Cler. Parl. D. Com. 


In the above-mentioned speech at the conference with the 
Lords, Pym had said, “'That since the stop put upon the ports 
against all Irish Papists, many of the chief commanders now at 
the head of the rebels had been suffered to pass by his Majesty’s 
immediate warrant.” When the King saw this passage in the 
speech printed by the orders of the Commons, in a letter to the 
Speaker he desired reparation for what he called this unjust 
assertion. ‘The Commons declared in their reply, that “it con- 
tained nothing but what was agreeable to the sense of the House.” * 
It will convey some idea of the effect of Pym’s eloquence, to 
state, that when he made his celebrated speech at Guildhall, the 
acclamations were so loud at the end of every period, that he was 
frequently compelled to remain silent for some minutes. In con- 
clusion, addressing the multitude he said, ‘“‘ Worthy citizens, you 
see what the Parliament will do for your Lord Mayor and you.” 
Upon which they exclaimed, “ We will live and die with them! 
we will live and die with them ! ” 

When the Commons adopted the bold measure of impeaching 
the Queen of high treason, Pym was the person appointed to carry 
up the impeachment to the bar of the House of Lords.{ When 
the female tumult arose, and a crowd of about 5,000 women, with 
some men in women’s clothes among them, surrounded the House 
of Commons and laid siege to the door; their cry was, “‘ Give us 
these traitors that are against peace, that we may tear them in 
pieces; give us that dog Pym!” ¢ _ But this was only a momen- 
tary ebullition of popular emotion ; and so great were Pym’s power 
and popularity, greater probably than those of any subject, 
unassisted by either title or wealth, or the terror of military force, 
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or the glare of military renown, have ever been in England, — 
that he received the appellation of “ King Pym.” * And though 
the name may have been conferred in mockery, there is no doubt 
but it was accompanied by as much of the real substance of power 
as a wise, virtuous, and truly great man would ever desire to pos- 
sess upon earth. The power of Pym was that of understanding 
over understanding ; the natural and legitimate power which the 
vigorous, independent, and laborious character exercises over the 
feeble, indolent, and luxurious. 

The authority and influence of Pym in determining the counsels 
of the Parliament having exposed him to the chief odium of the 
opposite party, he, some time before his death, in 1643, published 
a vindication of his conduct, in answer to the reproaches of having 
been the promoter and patronizer of all the innovations which had 
been obtruded upon the government of the Church of England, 
and the person who had produced and fostered all the lamentable 
distractions which then tore to pieces the kingdom. In this paper 
he declared, that he was, and ever had been, and would die a 
faithful son of the Protestant religion, without having the least 
tincture of Anabaptism, Brownism, and the like errors ; and justi- 
fied his consenting to the abolishment of episcopacy. But the 
greatest concern which he expressed, was with regard to the 
reports of his being the author of the differences then subsisting 
between the King and his Parliament. With regard to them, he 
affirmed, that he never had a single thought tending to the least 
disobedience or disloyalty to his Majesty, whom he acknowledged 
for his lawful sovereign, and would spend his blood as soon in his 
service, as any other subject in the kingdom. ‘That it was true, 
when he perceived his life aimed at, and heard himself proscribed 
as a traitor, he had fled for protection to the Parliament, who 
justly acquitted him, and the other gentlemen accused with him, of 
the guilt of high treason. If this, therefore, had been the occasion 
of his Majesty’s withdrawing from the Parliament, the fault could 
not in any measure be imputed to him, or to any proceeding of 
his, which had never gone farther, either since his Majesty’s 
departure or before, than was warranted by the known laws of the 
kingdom and the indisputable powers of the Parliament.t 

In November 1643, Pym was appointed Lieutenant of the 
Ordnance. He died at Derby House, on the 8th of December 
of the same year; { and on the 13th of that month he was buried 
with great solemnity in Westminster Abbey, his body being carried 
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to the grave by six members of the House of Commons. He 
left several children by his wife, a woman of singular accomplish- 
ments, who died about the year 1620. 

“ As his life, suck was his death,” says one who stood by him 
when he lay on his death-bed.* ‘He enjoyed all the time of 
his illness the same evenness of spirit, which he possessed in 
health, with an addition of a more clear evidence of God’s love in 
Jesus Christ, and a most ready subjection to God’s will; declaring 
to Marshall, that “it was to him a most indifferent thing to live 
or die; if he lived, he would do what service he could; if he 
died, he should go to that God whom he had served, and who 
would carry on his work by some others.” A little before his 
end, having recovered out of a swoon, and seeing his friends weep- 
ing around him, he cheerfully told them, “he had looked death 
in the face, and knew, and therefore feared not, the worst it could 
do; assuring them, his heart was filled with more comfort and 
joy, which he found and felt from God, than his tongue was able 
to utter.” ¢ 

The honors with which Pym was attended to his grave did 
not find favor in the sight of Anthony a Wood. “ All impartial 
men have held,” he says, “(let those of Pym’s persuasion say 
what they please ) that he the said Pym was the author of much 
bloodshed, and those many calamities under which the kingdom 
several years after groaned ; and therefore he deserved not only 
to have his death with the transgressors and wicked, but to be 
buried with the burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the 
gates of the city.” ¢ 

It is affirmed by Lord Clarendon and others, and repeated by 
the sapient Wood, that Pym died in great torment of the loath- 
some disease called morbus pediculosus. 'The mentioning such a 
report as disparaging to an individual, is a signal proof of the super- 
stition of that age; since, as the continuation of the Athene 
Oxonienses justly remarks, even had it been the case, it would 
have inflicted no stigma on his memory, seeing it was a visitation 
to which, under Providence, the best as well as the vilest of man- 
kind are subject. ‘There exists however very conclusive evidence 
on this point in a document attested by seven physicians, two sur- 
geons, and an apothecary ; which sets forth that the disease of 
which he died, was an imposthume in the bowels. Ludlow also 
relates in his Memoirs that Pym’s “ body was for several days 
exposed to public view in Derby House before it was interred, in 
confutation of those who reported it to be eaten with lice.” ¢ Such 





* Stephen Marshall’s Sermon at Pym’s Funeral, p, 29. 
+ Ibid. p. 30. 

t Ath. Ox. Art. Pym. 

§ Ludlow, p. 31. Folio edit. London, 1751. 
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prejudices were however not confined to Anthony 4 Wood and his 
party. Mrs. Hutchinson mentions several circumstances in her 
interesting Memoirs, which prove that even she, noble-minded 
and enlightened as she was for her age, was not altogether superior 
to them. 

It may be said of Pym, as Elijah Fenton has said of Milton, 
that, though the spoils of his country lay at his feet, neither his 
conscience nor his honor could stoop to gather them. So inces- 
sant and disinterested had been his labours for the welfare of his 
country, and such was the honorable poverty in which he died, 
that the Parliament considered themselves bound in justice as well 
as gratitude, to pay the debts which he had contracted. 

Pym did not escape the fate of most men who have been politi- 
cally famous; he died as much hated by one party as respected 
by the other. By the latter he was considered the victim to 
national liberty, as having abridged his life by his vast and inces- 
sant labors. By the former he was believed to have sunk under 
a loathsome disease, a mark of divine vengeance for his manifold 
treasons and crimes. 

To avoid the charge of partiality, his character will here be 
given as delineated by the opposite party. Lord Clarendon 
declares, 


“That his parts were rather acquired by industry, than supplied 
by nature, or adorned by art; but that, besides his exact knowledge 
of the forms and orders of the House of Commons, he had a very 
comely and grave way of puffing himself, with great volubility of 
words, natural and proper. He understood likewise the temper and 
affections of the Kingdom as well as any man, and had observed 
the errors and mistakes in Government, and knew well how to 
make them appear greater than they were. At the first opening of 
the Long Parliament, though he was much governed in private 
designing by Mr. Hampden and Mr. St. John, yet he seemed of all 
men to have the greatest influence upon the House of Commons, 
and was at that time, and for some months after, the most popular 
man and the most able to do hurt, that hath lived in any time. 
Upon the first design of softening and obliging the most powerful 
persons in both Houses, when he received the King’s promise for 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, he made in return a suitable 
profession of his service to his Majesty; and therefore, the other 
being no secret, declined from that sharpness in the House, which 
was more popular than any man’s, and made some overtures to 
provide for the glory and splendor of the Crown; in which he had 
so ill success, that his interest and reputation there visibly abated, 
and he found, that he was much more able to do hurt than good , 
which wrought very much upon him to melancholy and complaint 
of the violence and discomposure of the people’s affections and 
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inclinations. In the prosecution of the Earl of Strafford his car- 
riage and language were such, as expressed much personal animos- 
ity; and he was accused of having practised some acts in it un- 
worthy of a good man; which, if true, must make many other 
things, that were confidently reported afterwards of him, to be 
believed.” — Ed. Ox. 1826. Vol. 1v. p. 437. 

‘From the time of his being accused of high treason by the 
King, he opposed all overtures of peace and accommodation ; and 
when the Earl of Essex was disposed, in the summer of the year 
1643, to a treaty, his power and dexterity wholly changed the 
Earl’s inclination in that point. He was also wonderfully solicitous 
for the Scots coming in to the assistance of the Parliament. In 
short, his power of doing shrewd turns was extraordinary, and no 
less in doing good offices for particular persons, whom he preserved 
from censure, when they were under the severe displeasure of the 
Houses of Parliament, and looked upon as eminent delinquents.” 
— Ibid. 


Some of Anthony a Wood’s remarks on Pym may afford 
amusement to the admirers of that species of panegyric. ‘“ His 
usual orations,” says Wood, “ were so invective, that he did not 
only poison the greater part of the House, but also the seditious 
vulgar with an ill conceit against the good King, and all those 
that he loved and favored, particularly Strafford.” Again, “ He 
became an indefatigable enemy against the most eminent and noble 
Thomas, Earl of Strafford; was the man that carried from the 
House of Commons to the Lords the impeachment of the said 
Earl of high treason, was so bitter and invective in his malice 
towards him, that knowing how much he was beloved of the King, 
he did purposely therefore rake up all he could conceive against 
him ; and, in expressing his conceptions, he would reflect on his 
sacred Majesty. I shall here desire the reader to take notice, 
‘that though in the trial of the said Strafford, he the said Strafford 
behaved himself exceedingly graceful, and that his speech was 
esteemed full of weight, reason, and pleasingness, and so affection- 
ate it was, that it obtained pity and remorse in the generality (nay, 
tears from some) then present, yet in this and in another violent 
baiter of him called Joh. Glynn, there was nothing of remorse at 
all, but they went doughtily on till they had brought that immortal 
person to the block.” 

When Pym and his fellows, the rest of that noble band of pa- 
triot-statesmen, arose, any thing like the freedom of eloquence 
(which, as hath been well observed, can only exist in liberd civi- 
tate,) had not been known in the world for near two thousand 
years. But the genius of the eloquence of Greece and Rome, 
awoke once more with a vigor proportioned to the length of the 
period during which it had slept. The nerve and fire and conden- 
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sation of the Greek, joined to the Roman’s honest and enlightened 
views and to the courage and inflexible firmness of purpose which 
unhappily for the world both the Greek and Roman wanted, 
appeared upon earth to disenthral and revive and humanize the 
oppressed and brutalized wibes of men. If there was one thing 
more than another remarkable about the eloquence of Pym, it was 
its boldness. He was of all others the man to impeach a great 
public delinquent. On many occasions it became his part to do 
so, and well and nobly did he perform that part. 

But if, in the many and rare qualities required in an orator, the 
title of the English Worthies to rank with the great men of antiqui- 
ty may be questioned ; in some of those which are demanded in a 
statesman, they will yield to none. So far was Pym above that 
meanness of narrow minds which sacrifices their country’s good to 
the interests of relatives or personal friends, that, to use the 
language of his contemporaries,* ‘“ he knew neither brother, kins- 
man, nor friend, superior nor inferior, when they stood in the way 
to hinder his pursuit of the public good.” It was a saying of his, 
*‘ Such-a-one is my entire friend, to whom I am much obliged, but 
I must not pay my private debts out of the public stock.”+ To 
such a degree, and with such sincerity did he act upon this principle, 
that when his friends frequently put him in mind of his children, 
and pressed upon his consideration, that although he regarded 
not himself, yet he ought to provide that it might be well with 
them ; his usual answer was, “ If it were well with the public, his 
family was well enough.” 

Perhaps it is. by comparing Pym with the men of our own day 
that we shall be enabled best to appreciate the variety and rarity 
of the many great and useful qualities he possessed. ‘Take a view 
of the present Members of that House of which Pym was so 
bright an ornament. In none will be found that union of qualities 
which appeared in him. In one, perhaps, may be discovered his 
eloquence, — in another his indefatigable industry, joined to his 
knowledge of and aptitude for business, — in a third his undaunted 
courage, — in a fourth his inflexible integrity. But where in the 
same individual shall you find all these united ? 





* Stephen Marshall. Sermon preached before the Parliament at the 
er of Mr. Pym, 4to, 1644. p. 28. 

+ Ibid. 

{“ All this, I know well enough, will sound wild and chimerical to the 
profane herd of those vulgar and mechanical politicians, who have no place 
among us; a sort of people who think that nothing exists but what is gross 
and material; and who, therefore, far from being qualified to be directors 
of the great movement of empire, are not fit to turn a wheel in the 
machine.” — Burke. Speech on Conciliation with America. 
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[ From the “ Journal des Savants, Mai, 1833.’ ] 


{ We have seen no more striking account of any of the discoveries made 
at Pompeii, than what is contained in the following article. The author is an 
eminent French archeologist, Raoul-Rochette It is professedly upon a very 
remarkable mosaic ye | discovered. But the description of the tasteful and 
luxurious dwelling of which it was an ornament, of the beauty of its halls and 
gardens, and of the sudden desolation which fell upon its inhabitants, suggests 
to the mind thoughts and images more vivid and touching than the beau- 
tiful work of art of which we have here an account. — Epp. ] 


Arr. III.—1. Quadro in Musaico scoperto in Pompei, etc., 
descritto dal Cav. Ant. Niccouin1, Direttore del R. Instit. 
delle Belle Arti. Napoli, 1832, in-4to, dalla Stamperia reale, 
con x tavole in rame. 

[Description of the Picture in Mosaic, discovered at Pompeii, 
&§c., by the Chev. Ant. Niccotin1, Director of the Royal 
Institute of the Fine Arts. Naples, 1832, 4to, from the 
Royal Press, with 10 copper-plate engravings. | 


2. Gran Musaico di Pompei, descritto da C. Bonucci, Archi- 
tetto dei Reali Scavi di Pompei, etc. Napoli, 1832, in-fol., 
con figura litografica colorita. 

[ Description of the large Mosaic, found at Pompeii, by C. Bo- 
nucct, Architect attached to the Royal Excavations at Pompeii, 
&c. Naples, 1832, folio, with a colored lithographic design.] 


Tue large mosaic, found in one of the houses in Pompeii, a 
a little more than a year since, has excited such lively interest 
among the learned of Europe, that we consider it a duty to our 
readers, to make them acquainted, as early as possible, with this 
precious monument of art, as described in the only two publica- 
tions upon the subject, which have yet appeared at Naples, and 
which are just beginning to be known beyond the Alps. The first 
of these two Memoirs, that of the Chevalier Niccolini, beside a 
minute description of the mosaic, considered principally in refer- 
ence to its composition and merits as a picture, contains an article 
by M. Avellino, which appeared first in a Neapolitan Journal, and 
a somewhat longer notice by M. Quaranta, also published sep- 
arately, and reprinted with some additions. 'To this Memoir of 
M. Niccolini, thus enriched by the labors of two learned Neapol- 
itan antiquaries, are added ten copper-plate engravings, represent- 
ing the entire mosaic, from a drawing, necessarily very much 
reduced, and giving merely an outline of the picture; some of 
the principal figures or heads, from drawings of larger proportions, 
and more finished execution, with details of costume, which may 
serve to determine the subject of the composition ; and, lastly, a 
head copied exactly from the original, and carefully colored, so as 
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to show the exact proportion of the figures of the piece, the 
style of its execution, and even the structure of the mosaic. The 
second Memoir, by C. Bonucci, is valuable on account of some 
new views on the subject, and is accompanied by a large, colored, 
lithographic print, on the accuracy of which we have reason to 
depend, as its author, being the architect employed in the research- 
es made at Pompeii and Herculaneum, had at his command every 
facility for copying the original with the utmost care and fidelity, 
and must have felt a strong interest in making known to the public 
this relic of antiquity, for the discovery of which we are partly 
indebted to him. We therefore believe ourselves furnished with 
all the materials necessary for appreciating the nature and value of 
the work ; and, although it is impossible, without having seen the 
original, to pronounce a decisive judgment on the questions of art 
and taste connected with it, yet we flatter ourselves we may dis- 
cover and ascertain the true subject of the composition. It is to 
this point, that our investigation will be chiefly confined. 

Before giving an account of this composition and of the mosaic 
in which it is figured, it may not be useless to say a few words of 
the ancient building, in the centre of which this piece was found, 
and of which it constituted the principal ornament. The house in 
question was situated in the great street, called the Street of Mer- 
cury ; which extends, almost in a strait line, from the Temple of 
Fortune, and the Triumphal Arch of Tiberius to the gate, called 
the Gate of Isis, and which crossed the ancient Pompeii, through 
nearly its whole width. Those, who have any acquaintance with 
the present localities of Pompeii, know that this must have been 
one of the finest streets in the ancient city, since it leads directly to 
the Forum ; and here, indeed, within the last few years, have been 
discovered many of the most considerable houses, those decorated 
with most taste and expense, as that of the Questor, of Meleager,* 
and of the Dioscuri. It is well known also, that the researches 
at Pompeii proceed very slowly, so as hardly to admit the disinter- 
ment of more than a single house a year, even when these houses 
are small, or but little ornamented. But whatever idea one may 
have of the manner in which this work is carried on, and what- 
ever he may think of the influences which operate upon it, or 
the labor applied to it, it will, perhaps, hardly be believed, that 
though the excavation had, in 1829, reached the threshold of a 
house, which, at the very entrance, promised to be one of the 
most spacious and beautiful of the ancient city, yet it was not till 





* A particular description of this house (the most richly finished and 
one of the most extensive that have hitherto been brought to light at Pom- 
peii) may be found in the Museo Borbonico, Vol. VII, with an Explanation 
by G. Bechi, and Observations by M. Avellino, pp. 1-10. 
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October, 1831, that a superb mosaic pavement, which adorned 
one of the halls of this house, was discovered. It will not lessen 
the surprise, if I add, that even after this discovery, which was 
immediately so much talked of at Naples, and the report of 
which spread throughout Europe, another year passed before 
the house was entirely uncovered. Thus this operation, confined 
to a single building at Pompeii, must have occupied at least 
three years; and an estimate may be formed from this single 
example, how many more years, years which seem to us as ages, 
will be required to raise the veil, however slight and easy to 
remove, which conceals from our sight a whole ancient city, 
embalmed in its tomb.* 

As this house now appears, it is entered through a vestibule, 
adorned with two beautiful miniature shrines (e@dicule), which con- 
duct to a large atrium, open at the top, with a mosaic pavement, 
formed of small cubes of the most valuable marbles and the 
most brilliant substances of the East, such, for example, as red 
jasper, veined alabaster, crystals white or colored, set in a 
cement of indestructible hardness, and exquisitely polished, the 
effect of which must have been magical, and may again become 
so. On either side of this atrium, are small apartments, intend- 
ed for the reception of guests, or the friends of the family; 
and, in the centre, in the place usually occupied by the zmplu- 
vium, is a marble basin, or labrum, in which was found the 
bronze statue of the god Pan, whence this house has had the 
name of the house of Pan, given it in the present nomencla- 
ture of the houses of Pompeii. The atrium leads to a square 
enclosure, which was planted with trees, and called the 
viridarium. In the centre of this rose a fountain, of which 
nothing remains but the marble basin, that received the gush- 
ing waters. Around this garden, twenty-four lonic columns 
formed porticos, also paved with mosaic, and adorned in the inter- 
columniations with statues, of which only a few fragments have 
been found. Beyond the garden, thus surrounded by porticos, 
appears another square enclosure, still larger, which must also 
have been planted with trees, and which was surrounded by 
porticos, supported by forty-two columns of the Doric order. 
In this arrangement, more happily and strikingly displayed here, 
than in any other house in Pompeii, we recognise that love of 
the ancients for the country, which made them attempt, in their 
private dwellings, a representation of rural life, on a reduced 





* One may form some idea of the manner in which the excavations at 
Pompeii are usually conducted, from the Journal of that under considera- 
tion, for the year 1831, kept by the architect, C. Bonucci, and published in 
the Bulletin de l'Institut de Corresp. Archéol., for January, 1832, pp. 7 - 12. 
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scale; and which rendered so delightful and so necessary to 
them those domestic forests (as we may term them), those 
groves of plane-trees, laurels, and myrtles, where they came to 
rest from the labors of the Forum, under shades for ever green ; 
and, in the bosom of nature, refresh their languid frames, ex- 
hausted by the excitements of public life. The sight of this 
house at Pompeii, explains to us, better than all the commenta- 
ries of the learned, that precept of Vitruvius, which directs to 
plant forests between two porticos, and to lay out paths for 
walking among the trees.* Thus too, we may explain the 
interest felt by Cicero in the embellishments, superintended 
by him, at the house of his brother Quintus, at Arpinum, 
and the charm he found, in that walk among the columns; 
in that verdant forest, peopled with birds; in those porticos, 
paved in mosaic and covered with myrtle and ivy; in all that 
luxury of art, lavished to serve as a frame to this beautiful 
natural picture ; a charm, which in the eyes of a man like Cicero, 
made his brother’s house, thus adorned, the true abode of de- 
light.t— All was to be found equally in this house at Pompeii, 
not very distant from Cicero’s own house in that city, his Pom- 
peianum, which, among the fourteen villas ¢ of the great Roman 
orator, was the one he loved best, and to which, in preference 
to all the rest, he invited his friend Atticus. $ 

I ought to ask pardon of my readers, for details which might 
seem foreign to the principal subject of our investigation, were 
there not instruction to be gathered from these very details, by a 
comparison of localities with passages in ancient authors, from 
which both are mutually illustrated. ‘This twofold interest, indeed, 
attaches itself to every thing amid the ruins of Pompeii, and 
renders more attractive the ever-varying stores of knowledge they 
lay open to us. Beneath the shade of porticos, still partially 
standing in the House of Pan, and of groves, which imagination 
easily replaces there, are seen two small domestic temples, or 





* Vitruv. v, 11: “Sint inter duas porticus sylve, et in his perficiantur 
inter arbores deambulationes.” 

+ Ciceron. Epistol. ad Quint. m1, 1 : “ Intercolumnia deambulationis. .... 
sylva viridicata,. ....aviarium.... . pavimentata porticus,.... . ita 
omnia convestit hedera..... mirifica suavitate te villam habiturum..... ” 

t For the number and situation of Cicero’s villas, and the present state 
of the ruins of them which have been discovered, see the interesting article 
devoted to this subject in the Almanach aus Rom, von F. Sickler und C. 
Reinhart, 1810, S. 34-51. 

§ Cicer. ad Attic. 11, 3: “'Tusculanum et Pompeianum valdé me delec- 
tant. Ad eumd. 1, 4: Nos circiter Kal. aut in Formiano erimus, aut in 
Pompeiano. Tu, si in Formiano non erimus, si nos amas, in Pompeianum 
venito ; id et nobis erit perjucundum, et tibi non sané devium.” 

VOL. IlI.—NO. I. 7 
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shrines of the Lares, before which were placed two tripods of the 
most elegant workmanship, on which perfumes were constantly 
burning in honor of the gods ; while, scattered around, unfortu- 
nately in fragments, were found the statues of Apollo, of Concord, 
of Hope, and of the Graces. These, doubtless, received here, 
from the ancient proprietor of the mansion, an especial worship, 
and seem, in their turn, after so many ages, to pay homage to his 
memory by the honor they reflect on his character. All the house- 
hold furniture, too, was found in its ancient place, even to the most 
delicate and precious articles. ‘There were discovered in different 
parts arranged in the most perfect order, on elegant marble tables, 
numerous utensils of exquisite beauty, candelabra, small bronze 
statues, an entire table service, consisting of bronze and glass vases, 
and silver cups, pater, and dishes, in which the value of the work- 
manship surpassed that of the material, and which make even the 
antiquary, accustomed as he may be to similar discoveries, wonder 
to find such perfection of art in simple household utensils. But, 
on the other hand, it is not surprising that this house should have 
been found with all its ancient furniture and wealth, when we know 
that its inhabitants themselves, overtaken by the awful catastrophe, 
remained buried beneath the ruins of their habitation. Several 
skeletons, drawn from the midst of the rubbish, prove but too 
clearly how sudden and unlooked for a death reached those hap- 
less beings in the bosom of this charming abode. There can be 
no doubt that destruction came upon the whole family at once, 
and in all directions. Among these sad remains, were found those 
of a young girl, who had attempted to escape, carrying off her 
most precious jewels ; but she could not pass the threshold of one 
of the halls in the apartments of the women, or gyneceum, 
which, separated from the rest of the habitation, extended along 
the atrium and garden ; and a few steps further, in a neighbouring 
room, was found her little treasure, consisting of a pair of brace- 
lets, each weighing a pound; a pair of ear-rings, a necklace, and 
seven rings, mounted with beautiful cut gems, all of gold, with a 
quantity of gold, silver, and brass money. 

Independently of so many rare and curious objects contributed 
to science by the house we are considering, this building, viewed 
as a whole, offers one remarkable peculiarity in the general plan 
of its decoration. It contains none of those pictures with figures, 
every variety of which is found in almost every house in Pompeii. 
But, instead of this decoration, common at Pompeii, the taste 
and wealth of the proprietor were displayed in mosaic pavements, 
of a style and execution superior to any before discovered at 
Pompeii, or elsewhere. I have already spoken of the mosaic of 
the court, the composition of which must have produced a truly 
magical effect; and the pavements throughout the rest of the 
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habitation correspond to this. Everywhere are seen garlands of 
fruit and flowers, scenic masks, which surround now a shore, 
ornamented with fishes and shells, now a flock of birds and 
domestic fowls ; further on, is a front view of a lion, of the natural 
size, rushing on his prey, and admirably executed. In another 
place there is a Bacchus, sitting on a panther, his head crowned 
with ivy, holding in one hand, a glass cup filled with wine, * and, 
in the other, a garland of vine-leaves and flowers, thrown round 
the neck of the animal sacred to him; a picture of charming 
conception, and exquisite workmanship. + 

But especially the large mosaic, of which it still remains to 
speak, awakens the liveliest interest in the lovers of antiquity, by 
opening a new page in the history of ancient art. In the centre 
of the dwelling and in a delightful situation, was a spacious hall, 
or triclinium, devoted doubtless to those gay banquets, those 
conversations, enlivened by the song and the dance, which con- 
stituted the principal amusement, I might almost say the grand 
occupation, of the voluptuous inhabitants of Campania. This hall, 
of a quadrangular form, was enclosed by walls on the shorter 
sides only. One of the longer, the entrance fronting toward the 
court, was adorned with two Corinthian columns, painted with cin- 
nabar; the other, the side that looked towards the proper garden, 
was separated from it only by a wall breast-high, which cut off 
the communication, without shutting out the view of trees and 
flowers. It would be difficult to give in words, an idea of the 
extreme beauty of this disposition, between these two large squares, 
ornamented with porticos, one formed of twenty-four Ionic, the 
other of forty-two Doric columns; with this double perspective 
of a garden on either side, and of the court, or atrium and its 
appurtenances, extending even to the vestibule; embellished by 
two clear fountains, and by all the accidents of light which must 
have been produced under these painted porticos, through these 
festoons of antefixes, { aiso painted, that adorned all the roofs ; and 
crowned in the distance by the summit of Vesuvius, then still 
covered with luxuriant vegetation. ¢ 





* The design of this figure may have been borrowed from the celebrated 
picture of Pausias, representing a personification of Drunkenness. Miéén, 
1% darivns Qudans wivovea, (Drunkenness drinking from a glass cup,) Pausan. 
Il. 27, 3; with the peculiarity so curious in the history of art, and care- 
fully noticed by the writer: Bes 33 x&v iv rit yeahh QutAny vs ddAov xa) Ds" adriis 
yuvaxis axesowrev; ( You may see in the picture a cup of glass, and through 
at the face of a woman.) 

+ A representation of this beautiful mosaic has been published in the 
Mus. Bourbon. Vol. VII, plate 62, with an Explanation by M. Quaranta. 

t Ornaments depending from the cornice.] 

I In this paragraph, there is in the original a slight confusion of language, 

which is here removed by some trifling alterations. } 
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Most of these ornaments, already much injured by the earth- 
quake which preceded the eruption of Vesuvius by some years, 
disappeared, it is true, in consequence of the awful catastrophe 
which entirely buried Pompeii. Nothing now remains of them 
but the general disposition, and most of the architectural details, 
which enable us to estimate by comparison, and restore in imagi- 
nation, what the volcano has ravaged and time destroyed. But 
the most precious relic of this decoration, so sadly spoiled, and 
that which may best console us for its loss, is the superb picture 
in mosaic, spread out like a large and brilliant carpet, on the floor 
of the hall in question; covering its entire pavement. Even the 
threshold of this hall is adorned, throughout its whole length, by 
another mosaic, representing the various productions of the land of 
Egypt, her sacred animals, her symbolical plants, the serpent 
Agathodemon, the crocodile, the hippopotamus, the ibis, the 
lotus, and the palm-tree, with the plants and fishes of the Nile. 
In a word, the Nile itself flows, so to speak, over the threshold of 
this hall, and through the intercolumniations which decorate its 
entrance, and thus transports the imagination to those distant and 
mysterious regions of the East, the theatre of the action represent- 
ed in the large mosaic. 

This action is a combat between two nations, which, at the first 
glance, are recognised as Greeks and Persians, by the differ- 
ence in their countenances, armour, and costume. At first sight 
also, and before the eye can embrace the whole of this vast piece, 
one of those unlooked for disclosures is made, which the bosom of 
antiquity reveals at distant intervals. A battle scene, conceived 
like this, with all the animosity of the conflicting parties, the actual 
encounter of two hostile armies, with their chiefs in sight of each 
other, their heroes triumphant, their wounded giving way, was a 
composition before wanting to our knowledge of ancient art. We 
knew well, from the testimony of history, that there existed in 
Greece many such pictures of battles, the work of eminent mas- 
ters; such, for example, as those of the battles of Marathon and 
Mantinea, from the pencils of Micon and Euphranor, which adorn- 
ed two of the principal porticos at Athens, the Peecile and the 
Ceramicus.* The wars of the kings of Macedon and Pergamus 
against the Gauls also furnished subjects for many bas-reliefs, in 
the execution of which several celebrated artists distinguished 
themselves, and of which I believe I have discovered traces on a 
superb sarcophagus recently found in one of the tombs at Rome.t 





* Pausanias, 1, 15, 4, and 1, 3, 3. 

+ The beautiful sarcophagus of the Amendola vineyard, an account of 
which is published in the Annals of the Archeol. Instit., plate 30, Vol. Ill, 
p- 287 et seq. On the subject of this monument, see my /Vew Observations 
on the Statue of the Dying Gladiator of the Capitol, p. 6-9. 
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There can be no doubt that the victories of Alexander exercised, 
with equal success, the talents of the statuaries and painters of that 
age, so fertile in heroes, and so rich in great artists; and Pliny, 
who mentions a picture by Philoxenus of Eretria, representing 
one of the battles of Alexander with Darius, as one of the finest 
paintings of antiquity, * authorizes us to believe that this artist found 
many imitators in celebrating the triumphs of an unrivalled war- 
rior. But all these great monuments of art among the Greeks, 
are lost, utterly lost to us; and it is this that gives such value to 
the mosaic of Pompeii, which doubtless represents a department 
of Grecian painting of which time has spared no example. 

It is natural to suppose that this picture in mosaic, so remark- 
able in its composition, of such delicate workmanship and large 
dimensions, was copied from some celebrated painting, and exe- 
cuted previously to that decline of the art so noticeable in the 
specimens of a later period at Pompeii. This opinion is confirmed 
by actual observation. ‘The mosaic picture is a little more than 
nineteen palms, or about sixteen feet in length, by less than 
half that height ; it contains twenty-six figures of men, and fifteen 
entire or partial figures of horses, to say nothing of a chariot and 
several accessory objects, shields, helmets, javelins, arms of all 
kinds with which the ground is strewed. ‘The figures are of nearly 
three-fourths the natural size; so that one may assert, without 
danger of mistake or exaggeration, that no composition hitherto 
known, can be compared with this, as respects its large size, the 
importance and novelty of the subject, the grandeur of the person- 
ages, and the happy distribution of all the objects. To all these 
excellences is added that of its execution. Nothing can be more 
precious than the materials, nor more perfect than the skill dis- 
played in the work. ‘The mosaic is made, not of a composition of 
glass, but of rare marbles, cut into very small cubes, and put 
together with infinite skill; and we may judge how far the mosaic 
in question possesses this twofold merit, when we consider that the 
celebrated mosaic of the Doves of the Capitol, the finest yet 
known, contains a hundred and sixty pieces of marble to every 
inch of the Roman palm, and that the Pompeian mosaic, so large 
compared with that, contains a hundred and twenty-five in the 
same space. About a quarter of this mosaic is wanting, there 
being a considerable blank in an important part of the piece, 
and restorations by an unskilful hand in others. The earthquake 
which preceded the destruction of Pompeii, had seriously injured 
this beautiful monument, particularly in the group which should 
accompany the Grecian hero, of which part hardly a trace re- 





* Pliny, xxxv. 10, 36. Vide Sillig, Catalog. Vet. Artif. v. Philoxenus. 
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mains; and in the times succeeding this first disaster, from want 
either of resources or talents, this lamentable void could be filled 
only by a plain stucco ground. The partial restorations, observed 
in other places where less havoc had been made, were executed 
in a coarser mosaic, such as the decline of the art or the moderate 
fortune of the proprietor allowed. It is then manifest, that this 
vast picture in mosaic, produced in happier times and by the hand 
of more skilful artists, must, in its first state and original form, 
have represented a grand and beautiful class of Grecian paintings, 
of which it still gives us a last precious reflection. 

This is not the place to dwell on the details of this composition, 
which would afford matter for so many observations. The artist 
has chosen the moment in which the two generals of the hostile 
armies, in sight of each other, are on the point of deciding this 
great contest by a last effort. ‘The Grecian hero, mounted on a 
fiery steed, overthrowing all before him, has just pierced through 
and through, with his enormous lance, the Macedonian sarissa, a 
barbarian warrior, whose horse, also wounded in the side, has fallen 
under him. Near, is recognised, by his lofty stature and his superb 
chariot drawn by four high-spirited coursers, from which he rules 
the whole field of battle, the foreign monarch, overwhelmed by 
the blow he has received in the person of one of his most valiant 
defenders, his face turned, with an expression of grief and terror, 
towards this scene of carnage, extending his right hand, by an 
involuntary motion, towards this faithful warrior as he is falling, 
and still holding in the other his bow, rather as a symbol of his 
royal power, than as the henceforth powerless instrument of 
vengeance. Already, indeed, the prudent charioteer, who remains 
at his master’s side, thinking his cause desperate and the battle 
nearly lost, has given an impulse to the horses in a contrary 
direction in order to withdraw the monarch from the danger that 
threatens him. He is drawn away, as it were, in spite of himself; 
and the chariot has already taken the new direction, which the 
remains of the barbarian army are about to follow. Nothing can 
be better conceived, more admirable both for design and execution, 
than this group, which concentrates, so to speak, on these three 
persons, the whole interest of the subject, and the entire image 
of the combat; and in the spaces between the figures of this 
group, two warriors overthrown on the ground, and a third stand- 
ing before the chariot and endeavouring to regain the command of 
his terrified steed, are so many episodes, enhancing the interest 
and truth of the representation, at the same time that by new de- 
tails, and by skilful foreshortening, they give us an exalted idea 
of the excellence of the original composition, and the talent of 
the artist. 
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Were I to proceed to the examination of the other figures, and 
all the considerations they present, I should overstep the limits 
within which I ought to confine myself. But there is a question 
of more consequence than any question of detail, which still re- 
mains unsettled among many contradictory opinions; namely, 
what is the subject of the piece, and who are the principal per- 
sonages. ‘The first glance at the composition, places it beyond a 
doubt that the battle is between the Greeks and Persians ; details 
of costume, very exact and extremely rich, indicate the presence 
of both nations, by signs so marked and so conformable to all the 
testimony of history, * that it is impossible to mistake them. But, 
this first point admitted, a wide field of conjecture remains open, 
in that long and terrible struggle, in the course of which the na- 
tional hatred between them displayed itself on so many fields 
of battle ; and artists and antiquaries have exercised their imagina- 
tion on this subject with almost equal activity. The authors of 
the only four pieces, which have yet appeared on the mosaic in 
question, have each discovered in it a different subject: ‘one, the 
battle of Platea, and, consequently, Pausanias commanding the 
Grecian army, on the one side, and, on the other, Mardonius and 
Artabasus : + —a second, the battle fought, at the passage of the 





* From the most remote antiquity, the Greeks exercised themselves in 
representing on their monuments of every description, and even on the 
embroidered stuffs, of which they made so much use, all the details of cos- 
tume peculiar to the various Asiatic nations. On subjects of the times of 
mythology, connected with the wars of the Greeks against the Phrygians 
and Amazons, there are so many evidences of this, in the class of painted 
vases alone, that it would be useless to mention others; and, for the histor- 
ical ages, it is sufficient to cite the curious instance of the Sybarite Alcis- 
thenes, who in the Panegyris of Juno Lacinia, at Crotona, displayed a broad 
purple mantle, embroidered with figures, gw3ics ivvPacuives, among which 
were seen, on one side, the inhabitants of Susa, on the other, those of 
Persia, dvwhev piv Zoveiois, xdrwber'dt Tligeas, Aristot. de Mirabil. c. xcix, p. 201, 
ed. Beckman. 

+ This opinion, the latest given on the subject, is expressed by M. 
Bonucci; but I must say that it rests on no certain data. The token by 
which this antiquary recognises Aristides in the warrior placed behind 
Pausanias, viz. the helmet wreathed with laure], is not a peculiarity suffi- 
ciently marked to characterize, under any circumstances, any Grecian hero 
whatever; it is a part of the costume common to all. There is, further, in 
the Memoir of M. Bonucci, an error of sufficient moment to be noticed 
here: it is the idea that, among the paintings that adorned the temple of 
Minerva, built in commemoration of the victory of Platea, was a picture of 
this very battle, of which this mosaic must be a copy. Now, M. Bonucci 
either did not observe, or has forgotten, that of these paintings, seen by 
Plutarch, (4ristid. § xx, Vol. II, p. 527, ed. Reiske,) and described by Pausa- 
nias, (IX, 4, 1,) one represented the Victory of Ulysses over the Suitors ; the 
other, the first T'heban war ; consequently two passages of heroic history ; 
an opinion long since admitted in the history of art among the ancients. 
See Winckelmann’s Werke, I, 507; H. Meyer, Geschichte der Bild. Kanste, 
II, 147, 148. 
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Granicus, between Alexander and Mithridates, son-in-law of 
Darius ; * —the third, the battle of Issus, in which Darius came 
in sight of the Macedonian hero ; + —and the last, an episode in 
the battle of Arbela.t{ Among explanations so different, we 
may well wonder at the insufficiency and vanity of learning, which 
leaves us in such doubt, while beholding so rare a monument of 
art. Common sense, however, and that sort of instinct, which is 
often of more value than criticism, and frequently supplies the 
want of it, lead us to reject the first of these explanations, for 
which no sound argument can be offered. The battle of Platea 
thus excluded from the field of discussion, it only remains to 
choose between the three battles of Alexander; and it is a source 
of confidence and satisfaction, on any hypothesis, to have identi- 
fied the great Macedonian conqueror with the hero of our picture. 
This is neither the place nor the time, to discuss the various argu- 
ments drawn from history, or from the monument itself, which 
may have been brought forward in support of the three different 
opinions ; and I do not know how far it would be prudent for one 
who has not actually seen the original monument, to involve him- 
self in this contest, and side with either of the three champions. 
There is, however, a testimony in favor of the battle of Arbeia, 
not adduced by any of the four antagonists; independently of 
the importance of this victory, which ended that struggle of two 
centuries’ duration, between the two nations, closing that great 
drama, and which must, consequently, more than any other feat 
of arms, have dazzled the imagination of the Greeks, and exercis- 
ed the talents of their artists. It is the testimony of a votive bas- 
relief, carved in antique yellow marble, and representing, in a 
succession of figures both grouped and single, disposed on the 
circular border of a shield, the battle of Arbela, and, in the centre 
of this shield, Alexander on horseback, as he appears in this 
mosaic, and in the small equestrian statue of bronze, found at Her- 





* Opinion of M. Avellino, p. 51-54, founded almost entirely on the cir- 
cumstance of Alexander’s helmet having fallen to the ground, and on the 
action of the Greek hero, piercing with his long sarissa, the breast of a 
barbarian warrior. But this latter circumstance cannot be exclusively re- 
ferred to the battle of the Granicus; and the former is not sufficient to 
determine the subject of a piece. 

+ Opinion of M. Quaranta, which this learned man has defended so well, 
in an ingenious dissertation, as to make it appear very plausible, p. 55-68. 
His mode of explaining the group of the Persian warrior, keeping his 
horse in reserve as a means of saving the vanquished monarch, is a thought 
as just as it is ingenious, and is founded on the history of Quintus Curtius 
himself, III, m, 11; and most of the circumstances of this history are 
actually discovered in the mosaic of which we speak. 

¢ Opinion of M. Niccolini, which I cannot admit without many limitations. 
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culaneum.* The bas-relief I have just mentioned, may be seen 
at Rome, in the collection of Prince Chigi, and has been made 
known to the public by Visconti.t The antiquaries of Italy, 
then, have possessed every facility for acquainting themselves with 
this monument ; and we cannot but feel astonished that no one 
of them has mentioned it in a controversy, in which this rep- 
resentation of the battle of Arbela (conceived indeed on quite 
a different plan, from the very nature of the work,) might present 
a weighty argument, by showing, that, in the latest epoch of ancient 
art, the chosen subject of imitation was this last victory of Alex- 
ander. ¢ 

But while antiquaries are settling the question at issue between 
them, all must be agreed on one point, the extreme importance 
and great excellence of this mosaic regarded as a work of art. 
Most of the ancient monuments daily brought to light restore to 
us one production only of art,— reveal to us a single passage of 
the history, mythology, or religion of the ancients ; here, in one 
monument alone, we find a representation of almost an entire 
branch of ancient art, which has perished beyond recovery. It is, 
indeed, but an imperfect image, a faint reflection. A mosaic, how- 
ever skilfully executed, and in a period and place less remote from 
those in which Grecian art was most flourishing, than Pompeii in 
her last days; a mosaic, like the one under consideration, must, of 
necessity, represent the master-pieces of Grecian painting, by feeble 
touches, and in faint colors. ‘The scientific and chaste design, 
the delicacy and depth of expression, the magic of the coloring, 
the effect of the perspective, must lose much in being transferred 
to marble, even by a practised hand. And if we may believe 
that this Pompeian mosaic was a copy of the celebrated picture of 
Philoxenus, we can merely have the pleasure of supposing that 
we possess a shadow of that picture. Yet even this shadow 
acquires inestimable value in our eyes, when we think of that total 
wreck of antiquity, in which Grecian painting utterly perished ; 
and we bow in homage before this unique and precious relic of 
ancient art, as our descendants may one day venerate the mosaics 
of the Vatican, should these become the only remains of the mas- 
ter-pieces of modern painting. Raovt-Rocuette. 





* Bronzi d’ Ercolano, ( Bronzes of Herculaneum,) book II, p. 51, 52. 

+ At the end of the Critical Examination of the Historians of Alexander, 
by Sainte-Croix, p. 777-788. This little work of Visconti has lately been 
republished, from a copy with marginal corrections by the hand of the 
author, in the edition of the Miscellaneous Works of Visconti, Vol. III, 
p- 68-83. Milan, 1830. ; ; 

t An expression found on the very marble mentioned in the preceding 
note, 4 ix) wae: payn 


VOL. III. — NO. I. 8 
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Arr. IV.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF MANNERS IN ENGLAND. 


Two elaborate articles have lately appeared in “ ‘The Quarterly 
Review,” one on the great hunting establishments of the English 
nobility and gentry at Melton Mowbray and in its neighbourhood, 
and the other on the system of horse-racing as it now exists in 
England. Both contain many details wholly devoid of interest 
out of the country in which they were written. But the articles 
are on kindred topics; and contain some striking passages illus- 
trative of the state of manners in a certain class in England. 
These we have selected and shall quote without comment. We 
begin with the article concerning Melton Mowbray. 





“* Melton Mowbray generally contains from two to three hundred 
hunters, in the hands of the most experienced grooms England 
can produce,—the average number being ten to each sportsman 
residing there, although some of those who ride heavy and re- 
joice in long purses, have from fourteen to twenty for their own 
use. The stud of the Earl of Plymouth has, for many years, 
exceeded the last mentioned number. It may seem strange, that 
one man should, under any circumstances, need so large a num- 
ber of horses solely for his personal use in the field ;.and it must 
be admitted that few countries do require it. In Leicestershire, 
however, the universal practice is for each sportsman to have at 
least two hunters in the field on the same day, — a practice found 
to be economical, as it is from exhaustion, the effect of long- 
continued severe work, that the health of horses is most injured. 
And when it is also borne in mind, that hounds are to be reached 
from Melton, Leicester, &c., every day in the week, — that one 
horse out of six, in every man’s stud, is, upon an average, lame, 
or otherwise unfit for work,—and that a horse should always 
have five days’ rest after a moderate, and at least seven or eight 
after a severe run with hounds, — it will seem not surprising that 
ten or twelve hunters should be deemed an indispensable stud for 
a regular Leicestershire sportsman.” 

“ At no distant date, — within almost twenty-five years, — Mel- 
ton Mowbray was an insignificant-looking little town. It is prettily 
situated in a rich vale, through which the river Stoure passes ; 
but had nothing an artist would have called a feature about it, 
except its beautiful church. But of late it has put on a very 
different appearance, owing to the numbers of comfortable houses 
which have been erected for the accommodation of its sporting 
visitors, who now spend not less on an average, than 50,000/ per 
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annum on the spot. It stands on one of the great north roads, 
eighteen miles from Nottingham, and fifteen from Leicester, — 
which latter place has also become a favorite resort of sportsmen, 
as it is well situated for the best part of the Quorn, and Lord 
Lonsdale’s countries, and many of the favorite covers of the 
Atherstone (lately better known as Lord Anson’s) country can 
be reached from it.” 

“The uninitiated reader would be surprised by an enumeration 
of the persons of rank, wealth, and fashion, who, during months 
of every year, resign the comforts and elegances of their family 
mansions for a small house in some town or village of Leicester- 
shire, —to the eye of any one but a sportsman, nearly the ugliest 
county in England;* nor can any foreigner visiting this country, 
and a sportsman in his own, fail to be greatly surprised at the 
magnificence of our hunting establishments, whose sole object 
is the fox. ‘The kennels and stables at Quordon Hall, celebrated 
as the residence of ‘the great Mr. Meynell,’ and subsequently, 
until within the two last years, of every proprietor of the Quor- 
don or Quorn hounds, are specially worthy his attention. The 
former are perhaps the most extensive at the present day in 
England ; among the latter is one holding twenty-eight horses, 
so arranged, that, when a spectator stands in the centre of it, his 
eye commands each individual animal ; — which, being furnished 
with seats, and lighted by powerful lamps, formed a high treat 
to the eye of a sportsman on a winter’s evening ; in addition to 
this, there are several loose boxes and an exercise ride, as it is 
called, under cover for bad weather. The usual amount of the 
Quorn establishment has been forty efficient hunters; and from 
sixty to one hundred couples of hounds. Mr. Osbaldeston, how- 
ever, during his occupation of the country, had a still larger 
kennel, — and no wonder, for it was his custom to turn out every 
day in the week, weather permitting ; and, after Christmas, as the 





«“* The Earl of Wilton has lately built an excellent house in the capital 
itself, for the accommodation of himself and his Countess,—an event 
hailed with pleasure by the Meltonians, as their permanent residence 
there will probably induce many other married amateurs to visit the place, 
and, thereby refine its society. At Melton Lodge, within a mile of the 
town, the Earl and Countess of Plymouth have been domiciled for several 
years past. The Earl and Countess of Chesterfield, Lord and Lady Ed- 
ward Thynne, and the Marquis of Worcester, are occasional residents in 
the town. Lords Alvanley and Rokeby keep house there together; as do 
Sir Harry Goodricke, Mr. Little Gilmour, and Lord Gardner ; Lord Rob- 
ert Grosvenor, Lord Kinnaird, Mr. White, of Parkhall, Derbyshire, with 
many others, too numerous to mention, are among the habitués of Melton ; 
and, at Leicester, are to be found Lord and Lady Sarah Ingestrie, Lord 
and Lady Stormount, Colonel Drummond, &c. &c.” 
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days increased in length, he had often two packs out on the same 
day,— a circumstance before unheard of. This gentleman, how- 
ever, is insatiable in his passion for the chase; and when we 
think what fatigue he must have been inured to whilst hunting his 
own hounds six days a week, in such a county as Leicestershire, 
for a succession of seasons, we read with less surprise his late 
Herculean feat of riding fifty four-mile-heats over Newmarket 
heath, in the short space of eight hours, and in the face of most 
tempestuous weather !” 

“One of the most striking features in the aspect of the chosen 
regions of English fox-hunting is the formidable ox-fence, — ren- 
dered necessary by the difficulty of keeping fatting cattle within 
their pastures, during the season of the cestrus or gad-fly. It con- 
sists of, — first, a wide ditch, then a sturdy black-thorn hedge, and 
at least two yards beyond that a strong rail, about four feet high: 
to clear all these obstacles, from whichever side they may be ap-: 
proached, is evidently a great exertion for a horse. What is 
termed the bull-finch fence, (still more common in these districts,) 
is a quickset hedge of perhaps fifty years’ growth, with a ditch on 
one side or the other, and so high and strong that horses cannot 
clear it. The sportsman, however, charging this at nearly full 
speed, succeeds in getting to the other side, when the bushes close 
after him and his horse, and there is no more appearance of their 
transit than if a bird had hopped through. Horses, unaccustomed 
to these fences, seldom face them well at first; perhaps nothing 
short of the emulation which animates their riders, and the cour- 
age created in the noble animals themselves by the presence of 
hounds, would induce them to face such things at all. Timber 
fences, such as rails, stiles, and gates, but particularly rails, are 
oftener leaped in Leicestershire than in any other country, by 
reason of the great height which the quickset fences attain, —a 
height which, in some places, nothing but a bird can surmount; 
brooks also abound, amongst the widest of which are the Whis- 
sendine, — the Smite or Belvoir, — one under Stanten Wood, — 
another under Norton by Galby,—and a fifth near Woodwell 
Head.” 

“The town of Melton furnishes an interesting scene on each 
hunting morning. At rather an early hour are to be seen groups 
of hunters, the finest in the world, setting out in different direc- 
tions to meet different packs of hounds. Each sportsman sends 
forward two. On one is mounted a very light but extremely well- 
dressed lad, who returns home on his master’s cover-hack, or in 
the dickey of his carriage, if he has happened to be carried to 
cover in the more luxurious fashion. On the other hunter is a 

personage of a very different description. ‘This is what is called 
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the ‘second horseman,’ — he rides the second horse, which is to 
carry his master with the hounds, after his having had one, or part 
of one, chase on the first. This description of servant is by no 
means easy to procure; and he generally exhibits in his counte- 
nance and demeanor something like a modest assurance that he 
possesses qualities of importance. In short, he must have some 
brains in his head; be a good horseman with a light hand; be 
able to ride very well to hounds ; and, above all, he must have a 
good eye to, and a thorough knowledge of, a country, to enable 
him to give his master a chance of changing his horse in a run, 
and not merely when it is over. Lord Sefton brought this second- 
horse system into fashion at the time he hunted Leicestershire, 
when Jack Raven, a light-weight, and son of his huntsman, used 
to ride one of his thousand-guinea hunters in his wake, —if we 
may so express ourselves, — in the field, to which he changed his 
seat at the first convenient opportunity. The system, however, 
has been improved upon since then. ‘The second-horseman now 
rides to points instead of following the hounds, and thus often 
meets his master at a most favorable moment, when his good 
steed is sinking, with one that has not been out of a trot. There 
is much humanity as well as comfort in this arrangement ; for at 
the pace hounds now go over grass countries, horses become dis- 
tressed under heavy weights in a short time after the chase begins, 
when the scent lies well, and they are manfully ridden up to the 
ack.” 

“The style of your Meltonian fox-hunter has long distinguished 
him above his brethren of what he calls the provincial chase. 
When turned out of the hands of his valet, he presents the very 
beau-idéal of his caste. The exact Stultze-like fit of his coat, — 
his superlatively well-cleaned leather breeches and boots, — and 
the generally apparent high breeding of the man, can seldom be 
matched elsewhere ; and the most cautious skeptic on such points 
would satisfy himself of this fact at one single inspection.” 

“‘ Persons, who are not sportsmen, may be at a loss to estimate 
the annual expenses of a pack of fox-hounds, hunting our first- 
rate countries ; and, perhaps, equally so to account for such large 
sums being expended in such pursuits. Hay and oats, and con- 
sequently, oatmeal, being very much cheaper now than they were 
during the war prices, of course these expenses are diminished ; 
but even at present, we understand that in the best establishments, 
very little is left out of four thousand pounds at the end of the 
year, when all contingent charges are liquidated; and we have 
reason to know that several greatly outstrip even this sum, per- 
haps to the extent of one-half in addition. Sir Harry Goodricke 
has, at this time, eighty couples of hounds in his kennel, and 
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forty-four hunters in his stables; and we believe that his prede- 
cessors, Lord Southampton, Mr. Osbaldeston, and Sir Bellingham 
Graham, even exceeded this measure of establishment. 

“The price of hounds is, perhaps, not generally known. Thirt 
years ago, Sir Richard Puleston sold his to the Duke of Bedford 
for seven hundred, and fifteen years since, Mr. Corbet’s were 
sold to Lord Middleton for twelve hundred guineas. A well 
known good pack will, in these times, — bad as they are, —com- 
mand a thousand guineas; those of Mr, Warde, Lord Tavistock 
(the Oakley), Mr. Nicolls, and Sir Richard Sutton’s have been 
sold for that sum within the last few years. But a very short 
time since, indeed, Mr. Osbaldeston sold ten couples of hounds 
for the same sum to Lord Middleton; and we have reason to 
believe he has hounds in his kennel for which he would not take 
two hundred guineas a-piece. Knowing all this, one can make 
every allowance for the angry feeling and fears of their owners 
when they see the chance of their being ridden over and destroyed 
in chase. Good hounds are not easily replaced ; and it is on this 
account, that in the hard-riding countries, and where the covers 
are small, seldom more than sixteen or seventeen couples form a 
pack. In short, the fewer the better.” 





The Review concludes with a very animated account of a fox- 
chase, much too long, however, for insertion in our work. We 
quote only a few instructive passages. 





“The pencil of the painter is now wanting; and, unless the 
painter should be a sportsman, even his pencil would be worth 
little. What a country is before him! — what a panorama does it 
represent !— Not a field of less than forty, some a hundred 
acres, — and no more signs of the plough than in the wilds of 
Siberia. See the hounds in a body that might be covered by a 
damask table-cloth,—every stern down, and every head up, for 
there is no need of stopping, the scent lying breast-high. But 
the crash!—the music!—how to describe these? Reader, 
there is no crash now, and not much music. It is the tinker that 
makes great noise over a little work, but at the pace these hounds 
are going there is no time for babbling. Perchance one hound in 
ten may throw his tongue as he goes to inform his comrades, as it 
were, that the villain is on before them, and most musically do 
the light notes of Vocal and far-famed Venus fall on the ear of 
those who may be within reach to catch them. But who is so 
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fortunate in this second burst, nearly as terrible as the first? Our 
fancy supplies us again, and we think we could name them all. 
If we look to the left, nearly abreast of the pack, we see six 
men going gallantly, and quite as straight as the hounds themselves 
are going ; and on the right are four more, riding equally well, 
though the former have rather the best of it, owing to having had 
the inside of the hounds at the last two turns, which must be 
placed to the chapter of accidents. A short way in the rear, by 
no means too much so to enjoy this brilliant run, are the rest of 
the élite of the field, who had come up at the first check ; anda 
few who, thanks to the goodness of their steeds, and their deter- 
mination to be with the hounds, appear as if dropped from the 
clouds. Some, however, begin to show symptoms of distress. 
Two horses are seen loose in the distance, — a report is flying 
about that one of the field is badly hurt, and something is heard 
of acollar-bone being broken, others say it is a leg; but the 
pace is too good to inquire. A cracking of rails is now heard, 
and one gentleman’s horse is to be seen resting, nearly balanced, 
across one of them, his rider being on his back in the ditch, which 
is on the landing side. ‘Who is he?’ says Lord Brudenell to 
Jack Stevens. ‘Can’t tell, my Lord; but I thought it was a 
queerish place when I came o’er it before him.’ It is evidently 
a case of peril, but the pace is too good to afford help.” 
* * * * . 


“ Having skirted Ranksborough gorse, the villain has nowhere 
to stop short of Woolwell-head cover, which he is pointing for ; 
and in ten minutes, or less, the brook appears in view. It is even 
with its banks, and 


‘Smooth glides the water where the brook is deep.’ 


‘ Yooi, over he goes!’ holloas the Squire, as he perceives Joker 
and Jewell plunging into the stream, and Red-rose shaking her- 
self on the opposite bank. Seven men, out of thirteen, take it 
in their stride; three stopt short, their horses refusing the first 
time, but come well over the second ; and three find themselves in 
the middle of it. The gallant ‘Frank Forester’ is among the 
latter; and having been requested that morning to wear a 
friend’s new red coat, to take off the gloss and glare of the shop, 
he accomplishes the task to perfection in the bluish-black mud of 
the Whissendine, only then subsiding after a three days’ flood.* 
‘Who is that under his horse in the brook ?’ inquires that good 
sportsman and fine rider, Mr. Green, of Rolleston, whose noted 
old mare had just skimmed over the water like a swallow ona 





“* A true story.” 
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summer’s evening. ‘Only Dick Christian,’ * answers Lord For- 
ester, ‘and it is nothing new to him.’ ‘ But he’ll be drowned,’ 
exclaims Lord Kinnaird. ‘I shouldn’t wonder,’ observes Mr. 
William Coke. But the pace is too good to inquire.” 

* * . * * 


“ «Not hurt, I hope,’ exclaims Mr. Maxse, to somebody whom 
he gets a glimpse of through the openings of a tall quickset 
hedge which is between them, coming neck and croup into the 
adjoining field, from the top bar of a high, hog-backed stile. 
His eye might have been spared the unpleasing sight, had not 
his ear been attracted to a sort of procumbit-humi-bos sound of a 
horse falling to the ground on his back, the bone of his left hip 
indenting the green-sward within two inches of his rider’s thigh. 
It is young Peyton, + who, having missed his second horse at the 
check, had been going nearly half the way in distress; but from 
nerve and pluck, perhaps peculiar to Englishmen, but very pe- 
culiar to himself, got within three fields of the end of this brilliant 
run. The fall was all but a certainty; for it was the third stiff 
timber-fence that had unfortunately opposed him, after his horse’s 
wind had been pumped out by the pace ; but he was too good to 
refuse them, and his horse knew better than to do so.” 

. * . * * 


“‘ At this moment a bridle-gate opens into the lane, and a gen- 
tleman in scarlet appears, with his countenance pale and wan, and 
expressive of severe pain. It is he who had been dug out of the 
ditch in which Jack Stevens had left him, his horse having fallen 
upon him, after being suspended on the rail, and broken three of 


his ribs.” f 





“* A celebrated rough-rider at Melton Mowbray, who greatly distin- 
guished himself in the late grand steeple chase from Rolleston. He is 
paid 15s per day for riding gentlemen’s young horses to hounds.” 

“+ The only son of Sir Henry Peyton, Bart., one of the best and hardest 
riders of the present day.” 

[ft Sir Harry Goodricke, a noted sportsman, who is repeatedly men- 
tioned in the article we have quoted, has just departed this life. He 
died in his vocation, as appears from the following notice extracted 
from “The Metropolitan,” (No. 30.) 

“Died on the 2ist instant, at Ravensdale Park, Ireland, in the 36th 
year of his age, Sir Harry Goodricke, Bart. He left Yorkshire a few weeks 
ago, for the purpose of visiting his extensive estates in Ireland, which 
devolved to him on the death of his uncle, the late Viscount Clermont, and 
on which he had given instructions for great improvements. Sir Harry is 
stated to have derived a clear income of upwards of 60,00Ul. per annum 
from the property left him by his uncle and his paternal estates in the 
counties of Norfolk and Yorkshire. He was passionately fond of the 
sports of the field, and his stud at Melton Mowbray usually averaged 
between fifty and sixty of the finest hunters; at the close of last season 
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The article in “‘ The Quarterly,” from which we have quoted, 
reminded us of one we had formerly glanced at in an old volume 
of the Monthly Review, (Vol. LXV, for 1781,) upon a work in 
quarto, entitled “Thoughts on Hunting, in a Series of familiar 
Letters to a Friend,” the production it seems of a clergyman. 
The writer of the book says to his friend, ‘‘ Before you have been 
long a fox-hunter, I expect to hear you talk of the ill luck which 
so frequently attends it.— I assure you it has provoked me often, 
and has made a parson swear.” (p. 288.) Relating soon after a 
fox chace, where, after the hounds had killed two, a third was 
dug out and killed, that might have been resérved for another 
day’s sport ; he adds, — ‘“‘ However, it answered one purpose you 
would little expect: it put a clergyman present in mind that he 
had a corpse to bury, which otherwise had been forgotten.” 
(p. 293.) “This,” says the Reviewer, “was a fortunate recol- 
lection ; but, had the worst happened, he might at least have had 
the consolation to be reminded over the evening bowl, in full 
chorus, —‘ A corpse, Moses, can’t run away, Toll de roll.’ ” 

The breed of fox-hunting parsons is, we believe, nearly, though 
not quite extinct in England. ‘The Reverend Mr. Daniell pub- 
lished not long since three splendid volumes upon “ Rural Sports.” 
The race of them was abundant about fifty years ago; and, if 
now disappearing, still it cannot be supposed that the effects of 
their intermixture with the rest of society have yet passed away. 

In the “ Thoughts on Hunting” there is a long description of 
an imaginary fox-chace in the same style with that in “ ‘The Quar- 
terly,” the latter perhaps having been suggested by the former. 
But what struck us most in the account of the book was the cruel 
manner in which fox-hounds are or were trained by being often 





he had fifty-two. His hunting-box at Melton was the constant scene of 
profuse hospitality during the hunting season. The deceased baronet was 
the only son and heir of the late Sir Harry Goodricke, the sixth baronet, 
by Charlotte, sister to Viscount Clermont, and succeeded to the title and 
estates in March, 1802. He was unmarried, and we believe the baronetcy 
becomes extinct. The greater portion of the landed property, we under- 
stand, devolves to the Fortescue family. Sir Harry had promised to join 
a numerous circle of noblemen and gentlemen in the Highlands during 
the present shooting season. Many of them have already arrived at his 
shooting-box, Marr Lodge, which he recently purchased of the Earl of 
Fife. Sir Harry was one of the most spirited fox-hunters of the day, and 
master of the Quorn hounds for the three or four last seasons. He was a 
thorough sportsman, in the fullest sense of the word, and literally fell a 
sacrifice to a favorite amusement, — otter-hunting, — in the indulgence of 
which last week, in Ireland, he caught a severe cold, and was carried off 
in forty-eight hours. Sir Harry was one of the few landlords who devoted 
a portion of his time and wealth to his Irish tenantry.”] 
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severely whipped themselves, and by the use of other animals to 
form them to the chace. 

“T know,” says the writer, “an old sportsman, a clergyman, 
who enters his young hounds first at a cat, which he drags along 
the ground for a mile or two, at the end of which he turns out a 
badger, first taking care to break his teeth ; he takes out about 
two couple of old hounds along with the young ones to hold them 
on. He never enters his young hounds but at vermin; for he 
says, ‘ Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.’ ” 

We forbear to quote the Reverend author’s directions about the 
whipping of hounds. Perhaps in the present modes of training, 
the dogs may be treated with more humanity ; though from the 
extracts we have given it would appear, that fellow feeling toward 
the human animals engaged in the chace cannot have increased. 





The other article in “'The Quarterly,” to which we have re- 
ferred, is a very long one, (in the 97th number,) of which the 
running-title is “ The Turf.” It consists in great part of accounts 
of race-horses, jockeys, noblemen, gentlemen, and others, who 
have been or are “ conspicuous characters on the turf.” Leaving 
untouched all the mass of valuable information about the qualifi- 
cations of individual horses and jockeys, we will quote a few 
passages relating to “ sportsmen of the turf,’ together with some 
others, which may illustrate the character of English horse-racing 
and betting, and of the individuals engaged in it. 


“ Previously,” says the Reviewer, “to 1753 there were only 
two meetings in the year at Newmarket * for the purpose of run- 
ning horses, one in the spring, and another in October. At pres- 
ent there are seven, distinguished by the following terms : — The 
Craven, in compliment to the late Earl Craven, commencing on 
Easter Monday, and instituted in 1771. The First Spring, on 
the Monday fortnight following; the Second Spring, a fortnight 
after that, and instituted 1753. The July, commonly early in 
that month, instituted 1753. The First October, on the first 





* “ Although other places claim precedence over Newmarket as the early 
scenes of public horse-racing, it is nevertheless the metropolis of the turf, 
and the only place in this island where there are more than two race- 
meetings in the year. It does not appear that races took place there pre- 
viously to Charles II.’s time ; but Simon d’Ewes, in his Journal, speaks of 
a horse-race near Linton, Cambridgeshire, in the reign of James IL., at 
which town most of the company slept on the night of the race.” 
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Monday in that month; the Second October, on the Monday 
fortnight following, instituted 1762; and the Third October, or 
Houghton, a fortnight afterwards, instituted 1770. With the last- 
mentioned meeting, which, weather permitting, generally lasts a 
week, and at which there is a great deal of racing, the sports of 
the turf close for the year, with the exception of Tarporley, a 
very old hunt-meeting in Cheshire, now nearly abandoned ; and a 
Worcester autumn meeting, chiefly for hunters and horses of the 
farmers within the hunt. 

“ At Newmarket, though there were formerly six and eight 
mile races, there are now not more than four over the Beacon 
Course, or B. C., as it is called, which is four miles, in all the 
seven meetings. ‘This is an improvement, not only on the score 
of humanity, but as far as regards sport, for horses seldom come 
in near to each other, after having run that course. Indeed, so 
much is the system of a four-mile heat disliked, that, when it does 
occur, the horses often walk the first two. It, indeed, sometimes 
happens otherwise, as in the case of Chateau-Margaux and Mort- 
gage, in one of the meetings in 1826; but all who remember the 
struggle between those two noble animals, — the very best of their 
kind, perhaps never exceeded in stoutness,—and the state in 
which they appeared at the conclusion, can only think of it with 
disgust. Chateau’s dead heat with Lamplighter was something 
like a repetition of the scene ; but, to the honor of their owners, 
they were not suffered to run another, and the plate was divided 
between them.” 

“The racing-ground on the heath has been the property of the 
Jockey Club since the year 1753. A great advantage is gained 
here by giving the power of preventing obnoxious persons coming 
upon it during the meetings ; and it would be well if that power 
were oftener exerted. Betting posts are placed on various parts 
of the heath, at some one of which the sportsmen assemble imme- 
diately after each race, to make their bets on the one that is to 
follow. As not more than half an hour elapses between the 
events, the scene is of the most animated description, and a stran- 
ger would imagine that all the tongues of Babel were let loose 
again. No country under the heavens, however, produces such 
a scene as this, and he would feel a difficulty in reconciling the 
proceedings of those gentlemen of the betting-ring with the ac- 
counts he might read the next morning in the newspapers of the 
distressed state of England. ‘ What do you bet on this race, my 
lord?’ says a vulgar-looking man, on a shabby hack, with ‘a 
shocking bad hat.’ ‘I want to back the field, says my lord. 
‘ So do I,’ says the leg. ‘17ll bet 500 to 200 you don’t name the 
winner,’ cries my lord. ‘I’ll take siz,’ exclaims the leg. ‘I’Il 
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bet it you,’ roars my lord. ‘17ll double it,’ bellows the leg. 
‘Done,’ shouts the peer. ‘ Treble it?’ ‘No.’ The bet is en- 
tered, and so much for wanting to back the field; but in love, 
war, and horse-racing, stratagem, we believe, is allowed. Scores 
of such scenes as this take place in those momentous half-hours. 
All bets lost at Newmarket are paid the following morning, in the 
town, and 50,000/., or more, have been known to exchange hands 
in one day.” 

“On entering Newmarket from the London side, the first object 
of attraction is the house long occupied by the late Duke of 
Queensberry, but at present in a disgraceful state of decay. 
‘ Kingston House’ is now used as a ‘hell’ (sic transit gloria !) ; 
and the palace, the joint-work of so many royal architects, is 
partly occupied by a training groom and partly by his Grace of 
Rutland, whose festivities at Cheveley, during the race-meetings, 
have very wisely been abridged. ‘The Earl of Chesterfield has a 
house just on entering the town, and the Marquis of Exeter a most 
convenient one with excellent stabling attached. The Duke of 
Richmond, Mr. Christopher Wilson, father of the turf, and seve- 
ral other eminent sportsmen, are also domiciled at Newmarket 
during the meetings. But the lion of the place will be the prince- 
ly mansion now erecting for Mr. Crockford, of ultra-sporting noto- 
riety.* The pleasaunce of this insula consists of sixty acres, 
already inclosed by Mr. Crockford, within a high stone wall. The 
houses of the Chifneys are also stylish things. That of Samuel, 
the renowned jockey, is upon a large scale, and very handsomely 
furnished, —the Duke of Cleveland occupying apartments in it 
during the meeting. That of William Chifney, the trainer, is 
still larger, and, when finished, will be perhaps, barring Crock- 
ford’s, the best house in Newmarket. Near to the town is the stud 
farm of Lord Lowther, where Partisan, and a large number of 
brood mares, are kept,—the latter working daily on the farm, 
which is said to be advantageous to them. Within a few miles 
we have Lower Hare Park, the seat of Sir Mark Wood, with 
Upper Hare Park, General Grosvenor’s, &c. &c. The stables 
of Newmarket are not altogether so good as we should expect to 
find them. Of the public ones, perhaps those of Robinson, 


Edwards, Stephenson, and Webb’s (now Mr. Crockford’s), are 
the best.” 


Rene * 7 7 

“ Thucydides says of Themistocles, that he was a good guesser 
of the future by the past: but this will not do in racing ; and not 
only prudence, but justice towards the public demands that a race- 





* The keeper of the most noted “hell,” or gambling-house, in London. 
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horse should be tried at different periods of his training. The 
first great point is obviously to ascertain the maximum speed, and 
the next to discover how that is affected by weight: but here 
there are difficulties against which no judgment can provide, and 
which, when the best intentions have been acted upon, have led 
to false conclusions. ‘The horse may not be quite up to his mark 
on the day of trial,—or the horse, or horses, with which he is 
tried, may not be so: the nature of the ground, and the manner 
of running it, may likewise not be suited to his capabilities or his 
action, and the trial and his race may be very differently run. 
Chifney, in his Genius Genuine, says, the race-horse Magpie was 
a hundred and fifty or two hundred yards a better horse some days 
than others, in the distance of two miles! ‘Tiresias won the 
Derby for the Duke of Portland in a canter, to the ruin of many 
of the betting men, who thought his chaace was gone from his 
previous trial with Snake, who beat him with much ease. It 
afterwards came out, that his being beaten at the trial had been 
owing to the incapacity of the boy who rode him,— and he was 
a bad horse to ride: indeed, we remember his taking old Clift, 
his jockey, nearly into Epsom town before he could pull him up, 
afier winning the race. We are compelied, however, to observe 
that much deception in late years has been resorted to, by false 
accounts of trials, and thereby making horses favorites for the 
great stakes, —as in the instances of Panic, Premier, Swap, the 
General, Prince Llewellyn, and others,—some of whom were 
found to be as bad as they had been represented to be good. But 
the trial of trials took place many years back at Newmarket, in 
the time of George the First. A match was made between the 
notorious ‘Tregonwell Frampton and Sir W. Strickland, to run 
two horses over Newmarket for a considerable sum of money ; 
and the betting was heavy between the north and south country 
sportsmen on the event. After Sir W. Strickland’s horse had 
been a short time at Newmarket, Frampton’s groom, with the 
knowledge of his master, endeavoured to induce the baronet’s 
groom to have a private trial, at the weights and distance of the 
match, and thus to make the race safe. Sir William’s man had 
the honesty to inform his master of the proposal, when he ordered 
him to accept it, but to be sure to deceive the other by putting 
seven pounds more weight in the stuffing of bis own saddle. 
Frampton’s groom had already done the same thing, and in the 
trial, Merlin, Sir William’s horse, beat his opponent about a 
length. ‘ Now,’ said Frampton to his satellite, ‘my fortune is 
made, and so is yours ; if our horse can run so near Merlin with 
seven pounds extra, what will he do in the race?’ The betting 
became immense. ‘The south-country turfites, who had been let 
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into the secret by Frampton, told those from the north, that ‘ they 
would bet them gold against Merlin while gold they had, and then 
they might sell their land.’ Both horses came well to the post, 
and of course the race came off like the trial.” 

. #* + * * 


“The name and exploits of the late Duke of Queensberry 
(‘Old Q.’) will never be forgotton by the sporting world, for 
whether we consider his judgment, his ingenuity, his invention, or 
his success, he was one of the most distinguished characters on 
the English turf. His horse Dash, by Florizel, bred by Mr. Ver- 
non, beat Sir Peter Teazle over the stix-mile course at Newmarket 
for one thousand guineas, having refused five hundred forfeit ; 
also his late Majesty’s Don Quixote, the same distance and for 
the same sum ; and, during the year, (1789,) he won two other 
thousand-guinea matches, the last against Lord Barrymore’s High- 
lander, eight stone seven pounds each, three times round ‘ the 
round course,’ or very nearly twelve miles! His carriage-match, 
nineteen miles in one hour, with the same horses, and those four 
of the highest bred ones of the day, was undoubtedly a great 
undertaking, nor do we believe it has ever been exceeded. His 
singular bet of conveying a letter fifty miles within an hour, was 
a trait of genius in its line. ‘The MS. being inclosed in a cricket 
ball, and handed from one to the other of twenty-four expert 
cricketers, was delivered safe within the time. ‘The Duke’s stud 
was not so numerous as some of those of his contemporaries on 
the turf, but he prided himself on the excellence of it. His prin- 
cipal rider was the famous Dick Goodison, father of the present 
jockey, in whose judgment he had much reliance. But, in the 
language of the turf, his Grace was ‘ wide awake,’ and at times 
would rely on no one. Having, on one occasion, reason to know, 
—the jockey, indeed, had honestly informed him of it, — that a 
large sum of money was offered his man if he would lose, — 
‘ Take it,’ said the Duke, ‘I will bear you harmless.’ When the 
horse came to the post, his Grace coolly observed, ‘ ‘This is a nice 
horse to ride; I think Ill ride him myself,’ when, throwing open 
his great coat, he was found to be in racing-attire, and, mounting, 
won without a struggle.” 

“The star of the race-course of modern times was the late 
Colonel Mellish, certainly the cleverest man of his day, as regards 
the science and practice of the turf. No one could match (7. e. 
make matches) with him, nor could any one excel him in handi- 
capping horses ina race. But, indeed, ‘ nihil erat quod non teti- 
git; nihil quod tetigit non ornavit.? He beat Lord Frederick 
Bentinck in a foot race over Newmarket heath. He was a clever 
painter, a fine horseman, a brave soldier, a scientific farmer, and 
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an exquisite coachman. But,—as his friends said of him, —not 
content with being the second-best man of his day, he would be 
the first, which was fatal to his fortune and his fame. It, how- 
ever, delighted us to see him in public, in the meridian of his 
almost unequalled popularity, and the impression he made upon 
us remains. We remember even the style of his dress, peculiar 
for its lightness of hue,—his neat white hat, white trowsers, 
white silk stockings, ay, and we may add, his white, but hand- 
some face. ‘There was nothing black about him but his hair, and 
his mustachios which he wore by virtue of his commission, and 
which to him were an ornament. ‘The like of his style of coming 
on the race-coursé at Newmarket was never witnessed there 
before him, nor since. He drove his barouche himself, drawn by 
four boautiful white horses, with two out-riders on matches to 
them, ridden in harness bridles. In his rear was a saddle-horse 
groom, leading a thorough-bred hack, and at the rubbing-post on 
the heath was another groom, — all in crimson liveries, — waiting 
with a second hack. But we marvel when we think of his estab- 
lishment. We remember him with thirty-eight race-horses in 
training ; seventeen coach-horses, twelve hunters in Leicestershire, 
four chargers at Brighton, and not a few hacks! But the worst is 
yet to come. By his racing speculations he was a gainer, his 
judgment pulling hin through; but when we had heard that he 
would play to the extent of 40,000/. at a sitting, — yes, he once 
staked that sum on a throw, — we were not surprised that the 
domain of Blythe passed into other hands; and that the once 
accomplished owner of it became the tenant of a premature grave. 
‘ The bowl of pleasure,’ said Johnson, ‘is poisoned by reflection 
on the cost,’ and here it was drunk to the dregs. Colonel Mellish 
ended his days, not in poverty, for he acquired a competency with 
his Jady, but in a small house within sight of the mansion that had 
been the pride of his ancestors and himself. As, however, the 
wind is tempered to the shorn lamb, Colonel Mellish was not with- 
out consolation. He never wronged any one but himself, and, 
as an owner of race-horses, and a bettor, his character was without 
spot.” 

- We find the Prince of Wales (George IV.) in 1788, when 
only in his twenty-sixth year, a winner of the Derby. In 1789, 
he accompanied the Duke of York to York races, where he pur- 
chased his famous horse Traveller, by Highflyer, which ran the 
grand match against the late Duke of Bedford’s Grey Diomed, on 
which it is supposed there was more money depending than was 
ever before known, or has ever been heard of since. But it was 
in the years 1790 and 1791 that his late Majesty’s stud was so 
conspicuous, — the days of Baronet and Escape, the former noto- 
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_Tious for winning the Ascot Oatlands, beating eighteen picked 
horses of England, with twenty to one against him; and the latter, 
for his various races against Grey Diomed, which caused his royal 
owner’s retirement from Newmarket. ‘This is now an old story. 
* * * * * During the last ten years of his Majesty’s life, 
racing appeared to interest him more than it had ever done before ; 
and by the encouragement he then gave to Ascot and Goodwood, 
he contributed towards making them the most fashionable, and by 
far the most agreeable meetings, — we believe we may say, —in 
the world. Perhaps the day on which his three favorite horses 
came in first, second, and third, for the cup at the latter place, 
was one of the proudest of his life. * * * * * The last 
time George the Fourth was at Ascot was in 1829, but he lived to 
hear of the next year’s meeting. He was on the bed of death ; 
and so strong was the ‘ruling passion’ in this awful hour, —and 
his Majesty was well aware his hour was come, —that an express 
was sent to him after every race. 

“The late Duke of York was equally devoted to the turf; but 
the Duke of York was on the turf, what the Duke of York was 
every where, — good-humored, unsuspecting, and confiding ; qual- 
ifications, however creditable to human nature, ill fitted for a 
race-course. It is therefore scarcely necessary to say, that his 
Royal Highness was no winner by his horses, nor indeed by any- 
thing else ; and we much fear that his heavy speculations on the 
turf were among the chief causes of those pecuniary embarrass- 
ments which disturbed his latter years.” 

“The present Duke of Dorset, when Lord Sackville, not only 
showed himself an admirable judge of a race-horse, but few 
jockeys by profession could ride one better; and, indeed, at one 
period of his life, few of them were in much greater practice.” 

“The present Duke of Grafton has been a great winner. His 
Grace also deserves success, for he is a nobleman of high character 
on the turf, and, unlike too many owners of race-horses, whom 
we could name, always runs to win. The Duke of Grafton’s 
stable is, in consequence, heavily backed, when it brings out good 
horses for any of the great stakes.” 

“The Earl of Wilton, as well bred for the turf as Eclipse, 
being grandson to THe Earl Grosvenor, is not only an owner of 
race-horses, but a jockey, — one of the best gentlemen race-riders 
of these days.” 

“ Of the public racing-men at Newmarket, Messrs. Crockford, 
Gully, Ridsdale, Sadler, the Chifneys, &c., we need not say 
much, their deeds being almost daily before us. But looking at 
the extraordinary results of these men’s deeds, who will not 
admit racing to be of the best trade going? ‘Talk of studs, talk 
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of winnings, talk of racing establishments, our Graftons, Rich- 
monds, Portlands, and Clevelands, with all their ‘ means and pli- 
ances to boot,’ are but the beings of a summer’s day, when com- 
pared with those illustrious personages, and their various transac- 
tions and doings on the turf. Here is a small retail tradesman, 
dealing in a very perishable commodity, become our modern Cre- 
sus in a few years, and proprietor of several of the finest houses 
in England! Behold the champion of the boxing-ring, the cham- 
pion of the turf, the proprietor of a noble domain, an honorable 
member of the reformed parliament, all in the person of a Bristol 
butcher! Turn to a great proprietor of coal-mines, the owner of 
the best stud in England, one who gives three thousand guineas 
for a horse, in the comely form of a Yorkshire footman! We 
have a quondam Oxford livery-stable-keeper, with a dozen or 
more race-horses in his stalls, and those of the very best stamp, 
and such as few country gentlemen, or, indeed, any others, have 
a chance to contend with. By their father’s account of them 
(see ‘ Genius Genuine,’ by the late Sam. Chifney) the two Messrs. 
Chifney were stable-boys to Earl Grosvenor at eight guineas 
a-year, and a stable suit. ‘They are now owners of nearly the 
best horses, and, — save Mr. Crockford’s, — quite the best houses 
in their native town. There is the son of the ostler of the Black 
Swan, at York, betting his thousands on the heath, his necker- 
chief secured by a diamond pin. Then to crown all, there is 
Squire Beardsworth of Birmingham, with his seventeen race- 
horses, and his crimson liveries, in the same loyal, but dirty town, 
in which he once drove a hackney coach.” 
# . . * * 

*‘ Deservedly high as Newmarket stands in the history of the 
British turf, it is but as a speck on the ocean when compared with 
the sum total of our provincial meetings, of which there are 
about a hundred and twenty in England, Scotland, and Wales, — 
several of them twice in the year. Epsom, Ascot, York, Don- 
caster, and Goodwood stand first in respect of the value of the 
prizes, the rank of the company, and the interest attached to them 
by the sporting world. Epsom, however, ranks first after New- 
market. It is sufficient, perhaps, to state, that there were no less 
than one hundred and fourteen colts entered for the last Derby 
stakes, and ninety-seven fillies for the Oaks, —their owners pay- 
ing fifty sovereigns each for those that started, and twenty-five for 
those that did not. There are, likewise, a gold cup, and several 
other stakes, as well as three plates. Independently of seeing 
him run, amateur admirers of the race-horse have here a fine 
opportunity of studying him in the highest state of his perfection. 
We allude to the place called the Warren, in which the Derby 
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and Oaks horses are saddled and mounted. It is a small but pic- 

turesque bit of ground, in the forest style, inclosed by a wall, and 

entered by all who choose to pay a shilling. ‘To some it is a great 

treat to see the celebrated Newmarket jockeys, who may be only 

known to them by name. A view of half the aristocracy of 
England, also, is, even in these times worth a shilling to many. 

The sporting men, meanwhile, reap much advantage from their 
anxious inspection of the horses as they walk round this rural cir- 
cus. They can closely observe the condition of their favorites ; 

and should any thing dissatisfy them, they have a chance to hedge 

something before the race is run, although the ring is generally 
broken up about the time the horses are assembled in the Warren. 

“ But what is the sight in the Warren, interesting as it really is, 

— thousands on thousands depending on the result, ruinous per- 
haps to many, — compared with the start for the race? Fancy 
twenty-four three-year colts, looking like six-year-old horses, with 
the bloom of condition on their coats, drawn up ina line at the 
starting-place, with the picked jockeys of all England on their 
backs, and on the simple fact of which may prove the best, per- 
haps a million sterling depends. They are off! ‘No, no, — 
cries one jockey whose horse turned his tail to the others, just as 
the word ‘ Go’ was given. ‘Tis sufficient: *tis no start: come 
back !’ roars the starter. Some are pulled up in a few hundred 
yards, — others go twice as far. But look at that chestnut colt, 
— white jacket and black cap,— with thousands depending upon 
him! He is three parts of the way to Tattenham’s corner before 
his rider can restrain him. Talk of agonizing moments !— the 
pangs of death! what can at all equal these? But there are no 
winnings without losings, and it is nuts to those who have backed 
him out. Who can say, indeed, but that, his temper being known, 
the false start may have been contrived to accommodate him? 
They are off again, —a beautiful start and a still more beautiful 
sight! All the hues of the rainbow in the colors of the riders 
and the complexions of their horses! What a spectacle for the 
sportsmen who take their stand on the hill on the course, to see 
the first part of the race, and to observe the places their favorites 
have gotten! They are all in a cluster, the jockeys glancing at 
each other’s horses, for they cannot do more in such a crowd. 
They are soon, however, a little more at their ease ; the severity 
of the ground, and the rapidity of the pace, throw the soft- 
hearted ones behind, and at Tattenham’s corner there is room for 
observation. It is a terrible race! There are seven in front 
within the distance, and nothing else has a chance to win. The 
set-to begins ; they are all good ones. Whips are at work, — 
the people shout, — hearts throb, —ladies faint, —the favorite 
is beat, — white jacket with black cap wins. 
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“* Now a phalanx of cavalry descend the hill towards the grand 
stand, with Who has won? in each man’s mouth. ‘ Hurrah!’ 
cries one, on the answer being given; ‘my fortune is made.’ 
‘Has he, by ————?’ says another, pulling up with a jerk ; 
‘lam aruined man! Scoundrel that | was to risk such a sum ! 
and I have too much reason to fear 1 have been deceived. Oh! 
how shall I face my poor wife and my children? I’ll blow out 
my brains.’ But where is the owner of the winning horse? He 
is on the hill, on his coach-box ; but he will not believe it till 
twice told. ‘ Hurrah!’ he exclaims, throwing his hat into the 
air. A gypsy hands it to him. It is in the air again, and the 
gypsy catches it, and a half-a-sovereign besides, as she hands it to 
him once more. ‘Heavens bless your honor,’ says the dark 
ladye ; ‘did I not tell your honor you could not lose?’ ” 

* Let us take one glance at that modern Epirus, the county of 
York, in which there are now twelve meetings in the year, — 
(nearly a century ago, there were half as many more.) York is 
one of our oldest race-meetings, and was patronized by the 
great sportsmen of all countries in former days ; but the names of 
Cookson, Wentworth, Goodriche, Garforth, Hutchinson, Cromp- 
ton, Gascoigne, Sitwell, Pierse, Shafto, and some others, appear 
indigenous to Knavesmere heath. ‘The money run for last year, 
at the Spring and August meetings, exceeded 14,6v0/. in plates 
and sweepstakes. Catterick Bridge, in this county, is also an 
important meeting, as coming very early in the season, and Rich- 
mond and Pontefract are tolerably supported. But what shall we 
say of Doncaster ? 

‘Troy once was great, but oh! the scene is o’er, 

Her glory vanished! and her name no more!’ 
And wherefore this? Is it that we miss Mrs. Beaumont in her 
coach and six, with her numerous outriders? Is it that the la- 
mented Earl Fitzwilliam, with his splendid retinue, is no longer 
there? Oh no!—the Magnates of Devonshire, Cleveland, 
Leeds, Londonderry, and Durham, can replace all that at any 
time ; but it is the many dirty tricks, the zmnumerable attempts 
at roguery, which have lately been displayed, that have given a 
taint to Doncaster race-ground, which it will require many years 
of clean fallow to get rid of. We will not enumerate these vile 
faux-pas, — the last, ‘ the swindle,’ as it is termed, the most bare- 
faced of all — but let the noblemen and gentlemen who wish well 
to Doncaster, and who do not wish to see the meeting expunged 
from the Racing Calendar, act a little more vigorously than they 
have hitherto done, and not let villany go unpunished before their 
eyes. Let a mark be set upon all owners, trainers, and riders of 
horses, with which tricks are played; let them be driven off the 
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course by order of the stewards; let them never again appear at 
the starting-post or in the betting-ring ; and then, but not till then, 
will racing be once more respectable. Let us indulge our hopes 
that this will be the case, and that Yorkshire racing no longer 
shall be the reproach of the present age. ‘ All these storms that 
fall upon us,’ said Don Quixote, ‘ are signs the weather will clear 
up, — the evil having lasted long, the good can’t be far off.’ May 
it prove so here!” 

“The eminent jockeys of the present day are Lord Wilton, 
Messrs. White, Osbaldiston, Bouverie, Peyton, Kent, Molony, 
two Berkeleys, Platel, Burton, Griffiths, Becher, and others whose 
names do not this moment occur to us. But looking at the value 
of the prizes at Heaton Park, for example, (where gentlemen 
alone are allowed to ride,) Bath, Croxton Park, and several other 
places, we marvel not at the proficiency of these patrician jockeys ; 
and during certain parts of the racing season, such performers as 
Lord Wilton, Messrs. White, Peyton, Kent, and one or two more 
of the best of them, are in nearly as much request as the regular 
hired jockeys, and are obliged to prepare themselves accordingly. 
Wishing them well, we have but one word to offer them. For 
the credit of the turf, let them bear in mind what the term gen- 
tleman-jockey implies, and not, as in one or two instances has 
been the case, admit within their circle persons little, if anywise, 
above the jockey by profession. This has been severely com- 
mented upon, as having led to disreputable practices, with which 
the name, —the sacred name of gentleman, —should never have 
been mixed up. With this proviso, and considering what might 
be likely to take place of ‘the Laconic boot,’ were it abandoned, 
we feel no great hesitation about saying, Go, 

‘win the plate, 
Where once your nobler fathers won a crown.’ 

* A new system of racing has lately sprung up in England, 
which, however characteristic of the daring spirit of our country- 
men, we know not how to commend. We allude to the frequent 
steeple-races that have taken place in the last few years, and of 
which, it appears, some are to be periodically repeated. If those 
whose land is thus trespassed upon are contented, or if recom- 
pense be made to such as are not, we have nothing further to say 
on that score ; but we should be sorry that the too frequent repe- 
tition of such practices should put the farmers out of temper, and 
thus prove hurtful to fox-hunting. We may also take the liberty 
to remark, that one human life has already been the penalty of 
this rather unreasonable pastime ; and that from the pace the 
horses must travel at, considerable danger to life and limb is al- 
ways close at hand. In the last race of this description that came 
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under our observation, we found there were no less than seven 
falls, at fences, in the space of three miles !*” 

“We must not conclude this article without a word or two to 
the Young Gentleman just starting into the world, who may have 
imbibed the ambition of shining on the English turf. Let every 
such person remember that he presents a broad mark, —that 
there are hundreds on the watch for him,—and that he stakes 
what is certain against not only all other chances, but the rife 
chance of fraud! Let him, before he plunges into the stream, 
consider a little how it runs, and whither it may lead him! In 
these days, indeed, gambling is not confined to the turf, the haz- 
ard-room, the boxing-ring, or the cock-pit ; but is, unfortunately, 
mixed up with too many of the ordinary occupations of life. 
‘Commerce itself, said Mr. Coke of Norfolk in one of his public 
harangues, ‘ is become speculation ; the objects of a whole life of 
industry and integrity among our forefathers, are now attempted 
to be obtained in as many weeks or months, as it formerly required 
years to effect.’ The fatal passion has, indeed, taken fast hold 
on a great body of the people, and what is called a levanter is 
perhaps a less rare occurrence from the corn-market, the hop- 
market, or ‘ the alley,’ than from the betting-ring or Tattersall’s. 
But we are told that betting, — 


‘Though no science, fairly worth the seven,’ 


is the life of racing, and that without it the turf would soon fall 
into decay. ‘To a certain extent there may be some truth in this 
doctrine ; nevertheless betting is the germ which gives birth to all 
the roguery that has of late lowered this department of sport in 
the eyes of all honorable men. The Scripture phrase, in short, 
is now every day verified, the race not being to the swift, but to 
the horse on whom the largest sums stand in certain persons’ 
books. Indeed, it was not long since asserted by a well-known 
rider and owner of race-horses, deep in turf secrets, that if Eclipse 
were here now, and in his very best form, but heavily backed to 
lose by certain influential bettors, he would have no more chance 
to win than if he had but the use of three of his legs! What, 
may we ask, must be the opinion of foreigners, when they read 
the uncontradicted statement of the New Sporting Magazine, that 
in the Derby stakes of 1832, when St. Giles was the winner, 
every horse in the race, save one (Perion), was supposed to have 
been made safe, i. e. safe not to win? By whom made safe? 
Not by their owners, for many of them were the property of 





“* We recommend the uninitiated, who wish to have some notion of a 
steeple-chase, to study an admirable set of prints on that subject lately 
published, after drawings by the Hogarth of the chase, Mr. Alken.” 
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noblemen and gentlemen of high personal character. The foul 
deed can only be perpetrated by the influence of vast sums of 
money employed in various ways upon the event —in short, 
where the owners stand clear, trainers or jockeys must combine 
with the parties concerned inthe robbery. But what a stain upon 
the boasted pastime of English gentlemen! And then the re- 
sult: — 


‘This yellow slave 
Will knit and break religions; bless the accursed ; 
Make the hoar leprosy adored ; place thieves, 
And give them tidle, knee, and approbation, 
W ith senators on the bench !’ 


“But we may be told racing, —or rather betting on racing, 
supposed to be essential to its existence, —cannot go on without 
what are called the ‘ Legs,’ (described by an old writer on sport- 
ing subjects as ‘the most unprincipled and abandoned set of 
thieves and harpies that ever disgraced civilized society,’) and that 
pecuniary obligations are commonly discharged by them with as 
much integrity and despatch as by the most respectable persons 
in the commercial world. Undoubtedly they are; for if they 
fail to be so, the adventurer is driven from the ground on which 
he hopes to fatten. ‘1 would give 50,000/. for a bit of character’ 
(said the old sinner Charteris,)—‘for if I had that, 1 think I 
could make a plum of it ;’ and the rogues of our day, though not 
so witty, are quite as knowing as the venerable Colonel. 

Woe befall the day when Englishmen look lightly on such des- 
perate inroads upon public morals as have lately passed under 
their eyes on race-courses! Do they lose sight of the fact, that 
whoever commits a fraud is guilty, not only of the particular 
injury to him whom he deceives, but of the diminution of that 
confidence which constitutes the very existence of society? Can 
this familiarity with robbing and robbers be without its influence 
on a rising generation? We say, it cannot; and, if suffered to go 
on for twenty years more, we venture to pronounce the most 
mischievous effects to all classes of society. Talk of jockey-club 
regulations! As well might Madame Vestris sit in judgment on 
short petticoats, or Lord Grey on the sin of nepotism, as a jockey- 
club attempt then to pass censure on offences which they must 
have suffered to grow before their faces, —if indeed they should 
have been so fortunate as all along to steer quite clear of them 
themselves. 

* But let us look a little into these practices. In the first 
place, what is it that guides the leading men in their betting? Is 
it a knowledge of the horse they back either to win or to lose? 
and is it his public running that directs their operations? We 
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fear not; three parts of them know no more of a horse than a 
horse knows of them, but it is from private information, pur- 
chased at a high price, —at a price which ordinary virtue can- 
not withstand,— that their books are made up. Again; how 
do the second class of bettors act? We reply, —they bet 
upon men and not upon horses ; for so soon as they can positively 
ascertain that certain persons stand heavy against any one horse, 
that horse has no chance to win, unless, as it sometimes hap- 
pens, he is too strong for his jockey, or the nauseating ball has not 
had the desired effect. One of the heaviest bettors of the pres- 
ent day, who had backed Mameluke to a large amount, observed, 
that be should not have lamented his loss, had it not been clear 
that Mumeluke could have won. A similar occurrence took place 
last year for the same great race. Messrs. Gulley and Ridsdale 
(confederates, and as such, we believe, allowed to do so) com- 
promised to give the race to St. Giles, although doubtless Mar- 
grave could have won it. All outside bettors, as they are called, 
— those not in the secret, as well as those not in the ring, — are 
of course put hors du combat by such proceedings ; their opinion 
of horses, formed from their public running, — the only honorable 
criterion, — being sacrificed by this compromise. But we will go 
one point further. It is proceedings such as these that are too 
often the cause of gentlemen on the turf swerving from the 
straight-forward course: men,—true as the sun in all private 
transactions, — allow themselves to deviate from the right path on 
a race-course, in revenge for what they deem to have been injus- 
tice. We could name several honorable and _ highly-minded 
gentlemen, who have openly avowed this. ‘Our money has been 
taken from us,’ they have declared, ‘ without our having a chance 
to keep it, and we will recover it in any way we can.’ In truth, 
we are too much inclined to believe, that a modern Aristides has 
fearful odds against him on the English turf at the present time. 
Look, for example, atsthe sums paid for race-horses, which we 
think must open our eyes to the fact. Three thousand guineas 
are now given fora promising colt for the Derby stakes!! But 
how stands this favorite? ‘There are upwards of a hundred 
horses besides himself named for the stake ; more than twenty will 
start for it; and if he wins it, it does not amount to much above 
his cost price. But the purchaser will back him to win it. In- 
deed! back him against such a field, several of which he knows 
have been running forward, and others of which have not ap- 
peared at all, and may be better than his own! No; these three- 
thousand-guinea horses are not bought to win the Derby ;— but 


the price makes them favorites, — and then thousands are won 
by their losing it. 
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*‘ Then there is another system which cannot be too severely 
reprobated, — namely, making a horse a favorite in the betting, 
and then selling him on the eve of a great play or pay race. We 
confess we could by no means understand ‘the white-washing,’ 
as it was termed by Lord Uxbridge, that a certain person obtained 
by his explanation of an affair last year at Doncaster. The act 
of selling a horse under such circumstances to a duke would have 
been a culpable one ; but what must be thought of the ‘ merry 
sport ’ of placing him in the hands of a hell-keeper? ” 

‘We have alluded to one system of turf plunder, that of get- 
ting up favorites, as the term is, by false trials, and lies, for 
the sake of having them backed to win the market, well knowing 
that all the money betted upon them ‘must be lost. This is vil- 
lanous; but what can be said to the poisonous system, —the 
nauseating ball,—we have reason to fear an every-day occur- 
rence, when a horse is placed under the master-key? This is a 
practice of some standing on the turf, (see Chifney’s account of 
Creeper and Walnut, 1791,) and was successfully carried on in 
the stables of the late Lord Foley, very early in the present 
century, when one of the party was hanged for the offence. But 
people know better now, and the disgrace of the halter is avoided ; 
no post mortem examination, — no solution of arsenic. A little 
opiate ball given over-night, is all that is necessary, —to retard a 
horse in his race, but not prevent his starting. Winners of races 
are now not in request. A good favorite is the horse wanting, 
and there are many ways to prevent Ais winning, — this among 
the rest. 

“There is one point more that we must touch on: 

‘ Disce, puer, virtutem ex me, verumque laborem, 

Fortunam ex aliis,’ 
says /Eneas to his son, when he advises him not to trust to her 
wanton smiles for achievement and success. It is quite certain 
that luck has very little to do with racing, and the man who 
trusts to it will find he is leaning on a broken staff. To the 
owner of a racing-stud, who means to act uprightly, nothing but 
good management can ensure success, and even with this he has 
fearful odds against him, so many striving for the same prize. 
His horses must be well-bred, well-reared, well-engaged, well- 
trained, well-weighted, and well-ridden, — nothing else will suc- 
ceed in the long run. Still less has luck to do with betting. 
The speculator on other people’s horses can only succeed by the 
help of one or the other of these expedients, — namely, great 
knowledge of horseflesh and astute observation of public running, 
— deep calculation, — or secret fraud: and that the last-mentioned 
resource is the base upon which many large fortunes have in our 
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day been built, no man will be bold enough to deny. How many 
fine domains have been shared amongst those hosts of rapacious 
sharks, during the last two hundred years! and,—unless the 
system be altered,— how many more are doomed to fall into the 
same gulph! For, we lament to say, the evil increases; all 
heretofore, indeed, has been ‘ tarts and cheese-cakes,’ to the vil- 
lanous proceedings of the last twenty years, on the English turf. 
‘Strange! But how is it that exposures are not oftener made?’ 
This question is very easily answered. It is the value of the 
prize that tempts the pirate ; and the extent of the plunder is now 
so great, that secrecy is purchased at any price.” 





[Original.] 


Art. V.— Men and Manners in America. By the AurHor 
or “Cyrit THornton.” * 


In reading this new account of our country, we were reminded 
of an anecdote related by Sir John Malcolm in his very amusing 
“Sketches of Persia.” After giving a rather favorable description 
of the condition of society at Muscat, he informs us that the state 
of things made a different impression upon a sailing-master in the 
English navy. ‘There is, it seems, an order of the English Admi- 
ralty, that the officers of a man-of-war, when they visit a port little 
known, should describe the manners and customs of the inhabi- 
tants. The sailing-master, who was not such an adept in writing 
as the author of the book before us, long endeavoured to evade this 
duty, till, being strongly urged by his captain, he at last produced 
his journal with the following entry. 


“Inhabitants of Muscat. 


“As to manners they have none, and their customs are very 
beastly.” 


The purpose of these volumes is to convey in a more diffuse style 
the same information concerning the United States, which, as re- 
gards Muscat, the honest sailing-master condensed into a single line. 

Before the publication of this work, Mr. Hamilton’s reputation 
rested upon the authorship of a novel, in which, though its moral- 
ity is spurious, there is some good description, some interesting 





*We have seen no foreign review of this work of any value, and hence have 
been led to give an ~~ article. The edition to which we refer in quoting is 
that in two volumes, 12mo; Philadelphia ; Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. 
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narrative, and some humor. It entitled him, as far as a single pro- 
duction of the kind could do, to a respectable literary rank among the 
second-rate novelists of the day ; but the principal interes: which 
it excited was occasioned by its being mistaken bor a sort of auto- 
biography. He had also published an Account of the Peninsular 
War, which lays claim to no higher merit than may belong to a 
mere detail of military movements and battles. To these literary 
claims, he added, we believe, the doubtful merit of being a con- 
tributor to “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” He was principally known 
here by his novel, and during his visit to this country was almost 
as often spoken of by the name of Cyril Thornton as by his own. 

While among us, he was freely received and welcomed in good 
society, an advantage which none of his predecessors in similar at- 
tacks upon this country have enjoyed, with the exception of Cap- 
tain Hall. Mr. Hamilton was free from the brusquerie, ill man- 
ners, and talkative vanity, with which every one knows that Cap- 
tain Hall’s excellent qualities are a little disguised. As he was 
known solely as an author, it was thought not improbable, that he 
too might turn his travels to account by writing a book ; but it was 
supposed, that, whatever might be his prejudices, he would write 
with the spirit and feelings of a gentleman. 

The present work, however, is essentially a political tract, swelled 
out to an inordinate size. It is even professedly written for a par- 


ty purpose; to support the sinking cause of Toryism in Great 
Britain. The writer says. 


“When I found the institutions and experience of the United 
States deliberately quoted in the reformed Parliament, as affording 
safe precedent for British legislation, and learned that the drivel- 
lers who uttered such nonsense, instead of encountering merited de- 
rision, were listened to with patience and approbation, by men as 
ignorant as themselves, I certainly did feel that another work on 
America was yet wanted, and at once determined to undertake a 


task, which inferior considerations would probably have induced me 
to decline.” — Vol. I, p. iv. 


If it was, as seems here implied, a publication more scurrilous 
than Mrs. Trollope’s, and more captious and prejudiced than Cap- 
tain Hail’s, which his party wanted, the author has succeeded in 
supplying the deficiency. We regret that any consideration should 
have induced him to engage in such a work. It has given us that 
feeling of mortification, which is always experienced when we are 
compelled to change our opinion of one of whom we have been 
willing to think well. An individual who submits to the composi- 
tion of a party work of such a character as this, is liable to the 
suspicion of having been influenced by some other reward, receiv- 


ed or expected, besides literary fame, and his bookseller’s payment, 
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and the approbation of his conscience. But in the case of so re- 
spectable a gentleman as Mr. Hamilton, we ought perhaps to pre- 
sume, that his book had its origin only in gross illiberality, virulent 
party spleen, and general bad temper. 

We are disappointed, not only in the moral feeling which the 
work displays, but in the degree of ability with which it is written. 
It is long since we read Mr. Hamilton’s novel ; but the impression, 
which that has left upon our minds, of the talent of the author, is 
very different from what we have received from this publication. 
That, indeed, afforded no reason for regarding him as possessed of 
the power of thinking clearly, or reasoning consistently, but dis- 
covered, one might suppose, a degree of shrewdness, sufficient to 
prevent him from attempting what he was wholly unqualified to 
perform. In the work before us there are some parts which re- 
mind us of the power displayed in his first production, as the descrip- 
tion of the Niagara and of the Mississippi, though these are blem- 
ished by faults of bad taste. There is likewise an abundance of 
pessages intended to be humorous; and though the humor is, 
for the most part, coarse and vulgar, yet there are some that 
may excite a smile. If Mr. Hamilton, however, while in this 
country, was often as pertinaciously jocose in conversation as he 
is in his book, we do not wonder that he left us with the impres- 
sion, that Americans had no relish for wit. He dwells too long 
upon his good things. A reader, upon first taking up his book, 
may suppose that a joke or an argument is at last fairly despatch- 
ed. But in the course of a page or two he will probably find, that 
the author has caught hold of it again, and is worrying it anew 
with a sort of feline pleasure. What he has once said, he thinks 
good enough to say again. It would be idle, for instance, to attempt 
to number the various passages, in which he has expressed his hor- 
ror at the silent and awful voracity, with which Americans devour 
their “ oleaginous ” food in hotels and on board of steam-boats. It 
is a staple topic of his book. ‘The American,” he somewhere 
says, “is diurnally mortified and abased ” by dining at a public or- 
dinary, —like the ancient Spartans, we presume. This process of 
degradation, it is implied, is every day suffered by our countrymen 
generally. But we quote from a long passage laboriously witty ; 
and the author usually regards his wit as sufficiently good to render 
any great mixture of truth unnecessary. 

Dr. Moore in his amusing “ View of Society and Manners in 
France,” has introduced fictitious personages and anecdotes in or- 
der to illustrate his conceptions of the French character. But 
the practice has not been common, and has of late years fallen into 
disuse. Mr. Hamilton, however, appears to have revived it for 
the purpose of giving a more striking view of what he would 
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represent as the condition of society in this country. Probably in- 
deed many of his illustrative stories and descriptions are, as novel- 
ists say, founded upon fact, and are indebted to the genius of the 
author only for their peculiar coloring and striking effect. But of 
facts, in the proper sense of the word, for the narratives just refer- 
red to cannot be so considered, the number scattered through the 
book is scanty ; and they are most of them trifling. The work can 
hardly be considered as a book of travels. It may be described 
as a production, presenting at much length those opinions respect- 
ing America, which the Tory or Conservative party in England think 
it their interest to propagate, accompanied with stories intended 
for exemplification. It may be worth while, however, to consider 
what would be the value of the publication, supposing it to con- 
tain the real opinions of the author. 

On the 18th of November, 1830, (we are able to supply the 
date of the year, which the author for some reason omits to men- 
tion,) Mr. Hamilton arrived at New-York; on the 20th of July, 
1831, after an interval of eight months, he sailed for England. Re- 
moving as soon as possible from the older and more cultivated por- 
tion of our country, he set out in the beginning of March to cross 
the Alleghanies and penetrate into the Western States, a portion 
of our territory whose inhabitants have accumulated upon it with- 
in the lifetime of an individual. He descended the Ohio and 
Mississippi in steam-boats, and probably found his fellow passen- 
gers such as any wise man, acquainted with the history of the 
country, would have expected to find them. If, however, he has 
not given a very exaggerated description of their manners, he was 
particularly untortunate. ‘They shocked him, an English Foot Cap- 
tain, by such profane language as, it seems, he had never heard be- 
fore. ‘ Our armies swore terribly in Spain, but it was nothing to 
this.’ He spent some time at New Orleans, where, “ he feared 
the standard of morals was not very high; though in no city are 
the externals of decorum more rigidly maintained.” He then trav- 
elled by land through a wild, unsettled country, never, perhaps, 
travelled for pleasure before, to Augusta, in Georgia. During what 
he calls a “‘ hurried progress through the Southern States,” that is, 
through a very small portion of the Southern States, “I was rare- 
ly,” he says, “ brought into contact with men of opulence and in- 
telligence.” In fact he saw nothing of society. Arriving by water 
from Charleston at New-York some time in May, he immediately 
set out for Niagara and Canada, where he was more than a month. 
Thus having spent not quite five months in that extensive portion 
of our country, where alone the American character is to be stud- 
ied, and having observed very little more of any other part of it 
than could be seen on board of steam-boats on the Ohio and Mis- 
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sissippi, he returned home somewhat less qualified if possible than 
when he left it, to write a book on “‘ Men and Manners in America.” 
Wesay, less qualified than when he left it; for the temper with which 
he travelled, or the purpose for which he has written, has evidently 
led him to dwell with pleasure only upon those recollections or 
imaginations, which could be made use of in depreciating the 
country. It is a little remarkable, that travellers in our land, and 
especially from continental Europe, have been disposed to speak 
well of it, very much in proportion to their own acquintance with 
polished society, to the respectability of their characters, and even 
to their rank in life. We have been assailed principally by wri- 
ters of a different class. We pass over the contemptible race of the 
Welds, Fearons, and Fiddlers, of whom too much notice has been 
taken. But, to rise a little higher, — Captain Hall goes home dis- 
gusted with our inelegance, our want of deference, our vanity, 
and our un-English boasting of our own country. Mrs. Trollope, 
a friend of Fanny Wright’s, is shocked at our vulgarity, and boldly 
ridicules the want of gallantry in our men, and the prudery of our 
women ; and at last the author of Cyril Thornton, a contributor 
to “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” appears, to give us a solemn lecture 
upon our general immorality and want of principle, upon our shame- 
ful disregard of the decencies of life, and particularly upon the 
scurrility of our newspapers, such as he had never read in any 
periodical publication at home. 

No one would suppose, that an American who had spent five 
months in travelling through England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
three more in visiting the Hebrides and the Shetland Isles, would re- 
turn from that country highly qualified by his excursion to write on 
the government and religion of Great Britain, the constitution of its 
society, and the character, morals, and manners of the English, 
Scotch, and Irish. If he went abroad already well informed upon 
those subjects, and was a quick and impartial observer, with a com- 
petent power of reasoning, he might add to his information and cor- 
rect some of his opinions. If he travelled full of prejudices, he 
would probably take note only of those appearances which might 
serve to confirm him in error. The latter has clearly been the 
case with Mr. Hamilton. Nor, supposing his intention and capa- 
city to have been the best, were his opportunities for observation 
of much value. One might as well think himself qualified to form 
a general estimate of Europe by having spent two thirds of a year 
in travelling through it, as a general estimate of the United States. 
With the exception of a greater uniformity of language and of gov- 
ernment, the United States present diversities as considerable and 
as various as the different States of Europe. No intelligent 

American would think himself qualified to give a particular char- 
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acter of the different portions of his own country without having 
devoted years to travel and study. 

A common topic with those writers, who have had a political 
purpose in disparaging this country, has been the grossness and 
vulgarity of our manners. ‘The manners, however, of a well-bred 
and intelligent American are the same as the manners of well-bred 
and intelligent men in every other part of the world, with perhaps, 
as a general character, more sensitiveness, more reserve, and more 
truth of expression and of feeling in his offers of kindness. Of 
this class there is as large a proportion in our country as in any 
other. The representations which Mrs. Trollope and Mr. Hamil- 
ton have given, if they are intended to apply to those who would 
here be considered as gentlemen, are as gross — what shall we 
say ? not caricatures, for a caricature implies some resemblance, — 
but as gross misstatements, as if applied to the gentlemen of Eng- 
land. The error, so far as it has any foundation, has arisen from 
their mistaking every well-dressed person in this country, where al- 
most every one is well-dressed when not employed in daily labor, 
for an American gentleman ; and from their being confused by the 
absence of those artificial demarkations of different ranks, which 
in England are observed, not only in the intercourse of polished so- 
ciety, but in all the relations in which men are brought together. 
In a country, in which incomparably more individuals are in motion 
by land and water, than in any other, they have travelled in stage- 
coaches and steam-boats through some of its rudest parts, and 
dined at tavern ordinaries, and found themselves surrounded by 
vulgar people ; without any of that tact in escaping from the incon- 
venience, which an intelligent American soon acquires. They 
have perhaps taken a sort of pleasure in putting themselves in the 
way of it, that they might have a story to tell. Mr. Hamilton 
relates, that at a tavern, a “ gentleman,” to whom he sent his plate 
for chicken, “ cut out the whole body for himself and handed him 
(Mr. H.) the drumsticks.” We have seen this story quoted in an 
English review, “'The British Critic,” with the word gentleman ital- 
icized. Let us suppose that the story is “ founded on fact.” Is it 
imaginable that any body less silly than some of the writers in “The 
British Critic ” should draw the inference, that this conduct is here 
considered as gentlemanly, or that the individual complained of 
would be regarded as less a boor in this country than any where else ? 
Yet the evident purpose of telling the story is, that such an infer- 
ence may be drawn. 

Occasionally, as if through inadvertence, passages escape from 
Mr. Hamilton, which, if properly considered, would go far to do 
away the general impression that his book is intended to convey. 
In travelling in the United States he says, ‘ A person of true breed- 
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ing will rarely be treated with disrespect. He will receive tribute 
without exacting it; and even in this democratic country may safe- 
ly leave it ‘to men’s opinions to tell the world he is a gentleman.’ ” 
(Vol. II, pp. 4,5.) This general remark, however, may seem 
not quite reconcilable with some of Mr. Hamilton’s stories ; about 
which we doubted whether they fairly fell within the allowable li- 
cense of a traveller, till a satisfactory solution of them occurred to 
us. The fact is, that while travelling through this country Mr. 
Hamilton for the most part left it merely to his manners to tell the 
stage-drivers and inn-keepers that he was a gentleman. He en- 
tirely disregarded the sensible remark of Bob Acres ;— “ Dress 
does make a difference, Davie.” He indeed complains, that, in 
a steam-boat on the Ohio, his servant was obliged to “ensconce 
himself behind a curtain while cleaning his clothes” !—in order 
that he might appear with proper neatness before his beastly fellow- 
passengers. ‘The writer of this notice, however, happened to see 
Mr. Hamilton for several days on his travels, when the company 
about him was such, that a regard to his appearance would not have 
been preposterous ; and he had then either dismissed his servant, 
or the office of “cleaning his clothes” had become a sinecure. 
Whoever had been fated to attempt it, might have uttered excla- 
mations like those of Lady Macbeth while walking in her sleep. 
No one could have suspected from his outward man, that he suf- 
fered under such a horror of “ oleaginous ” substances as he repeat- 
edly affirms to be the fact. We speak with all soberness when we 
say, that we never before saw an individual so shabby, so dirty, 
and so unshaved, who meant to pass for a gentleman. The keep- 
ers of our inns and hotels might well have been a little surprised, 
if, appearing as he then did, he had seemed to think himself enti- 
tled to any extraordinary attention or accommodation. 

As regards the manners of our community at large, we will speak 
only of that portion of it concerning which we can speak from 
long personal knowledge, the inhabitants of New England. We 
the more readily limit ourselves to them, as, in his endeavours to 
defame the country, Mr. Hamilton has been more elaborate and 
repetitive in his abuse of this section of it than of any other. 
Strange therefore as it may seem to those who have drawn their 
conceptions of the New England character from such books as 
Mr. Hamilton’s Travels, we assure them with a feeling of entire 
confidence, that no portion of England can be taken, containing 
an equal population with New England, in which there is so 
much moral principle, so much real courtesy and kindness, so 
much knowledge of and regard to the decorums of life, so much 
intelligence, and, as this seems to be made a point of impor- 
tance, in which the English language is spoken with so much cor- 
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rectness. Our opportunities for forming a judgment of what ex- 
ists here have been very different from Mr. Hamilton’s; and we 
are well acquainted, as all intelligent Americans are, with the 
state of England; whatever allowance any one pleases may be 
made for our prejudices in favor of our native country ; but against 
England we have none whatever. Strong associations, which no 
folly nor malice of individual writers can weaken, attach us to the 
land of our ancestors, and never before were the higher interests 
of two nations so inseparably blended as those of England and 
our own. 

Excepting a residence of nearly three weeks in Boston, Mr. 
Hamilton saw nothing of New England but what may be seen in 
rapidly travelling through it in winter. He spent not a month in 
the whole country. On the society to which he was introduced in 
Boston he bestows compliments not worth quoting, but the amount 
of which is, that it was as moral, gentlemanly, and intelligent as is 
to be found in any city of the same size. But the New England- 
ers, generally, are, according to him, a very different class of men, 
offensively vulgar in their habits and language, impertinently in- 
quisitive, ignorant, obstinate in their prejudices, obtrusively vain 
of their country, yet without any attachment to it, engrossed 
by money-getting, hard, selfish, cold, cunning, and knavish. We 
have not exaggerated the prevailing tone of coloring in the pic- 
ture, which he gives of what he elsewhere gravely calls “ this 
interesting people.” He seems himself to have been aware, that 
his readers must perceive that his description of them was at utter 
variance with all that his regard to truth, or some other feeling, had 
led him to represent as the character of those individual New Eng- 
landers (in Boston), with whom alone he had any opportunity of 
becoming acquainted. He, in consequence, subjoins this note to 
his labored and incongruous remarks : 


‘**T beg that my observations on the New England character may 
be taken, not as the hasty impressions received during a few days’ 
or weeks’ residence in Boston ; but as the final result of my obser- 
vations on this interesting people, both in their own states, and in 
other portions of the Union.” — Vol. I, p. 127. 


How could this writer suppose, that any one who read his book 
with common attention, would be deceived by so paltry an attempt 
to represent himself as having had any other opportunities for ob- 
servation, than what were afforded him by his residence in Boston, 
and his ride of a week through the country, during which his im- 
pressions must at least have been as hasty as in the metropolis. 

In his account of the New England character there is, however, 
almost as little consistency as truth. There appears from a great 
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part of this book to be no consecutiveness or coherence of thought 
in the writer’s mind ; and we advert to this fact the more readily, 
because it is the best excuse that can be made for such a publica- 
tion. One would judge him to have no power of seeing the bear- 
ing of one proposition upon another. He is continually entangling 
himself among words the meaning of which he does not compre- 
hend. There is indeed a prevailing uniformity of character through- 
out his work, but it is produced by consistent bad temper. To 
exemplify the incongruity of his ideas, we will quote a specimen 
or two of the praise, which he has mingled with his abuse while 
defaming a whole people. 


‘In no other part of the globe, not even in Scotland, is morality 
at so high a premium” as in New England. — Vol. I. p. 94. 


The meaning is, that in no other part of the globe are good mor- 
als so highly esteemed as in New England. ‘The necessary infer- 
ence is, that no other people are so moral as the New Englanders. 


‘Their Puritan descent has: stamped a character on the New 
Englanders, which nearly two centuries have done little to efface. 
Among their own countrymen, they are distinguished for their enter- 
prise, prudence, frugality, order, and intelligence.”” — Vol. I. p. 118. 


‘There is the same attachment to religion among the New Eng- 
landers as among the Scotch.”’ — Vol. I. p. 125. 


‘‘A New Englander is far more a being of reason than of im- 
pulse.” — Vol. I. p. 94. 


These words are uttered by way of disparagement, —a fact 
which illustrates the confusion of the writer’s mind. He is evi- 
dently not aware, that to act from reason and not from impulse is 
the highest character that can be given to man. 

Mr. Hamilton’s work is essentially a book of opinions and not 
of facts; and the value of his opinions may be estimated from the 
circumstance that he has no power, either of defining his ideas, or 
of bringing them together in any proper relations to each other. 
He presents us only with a series of half-formed, confused, contra- 
dictory notions, the true character of which is partially disguised, 
sometimes by the coolest dogmatism, and sometimes by a vulgar 
smartness of style. A passage on the page from which we made 
the last extract has just caught our eye, that is a fair example of 
his mode of reasoning. He is trying to ridicule a sermon, which 
he professes to have heard from one of our most eminent clergy- 
men. “The inference that men should pray because the trees 
blossom and the birds sing,” he says, “is about as little cogent in 
the theory, as the experience of mankind has proved it in practice.” 
The true reasoning which he has thus endeavoured to misrepresent, 
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and which, at the same time, it is apparent that he did not compre- 
hend, is at once the most simple and convincing. It is this: Men 
should adore God, because the beauty and loveliness of his works 
manifest his goodness. It is of this plain general proposition, 
involved in the particular cases which he has put of the sing- 
ing of birds and blossoming of trees, that he immediately affirms 
with his usual coarse flippancy : “The sequitur would be quite as 
good, were it asserted that men should wear spectacles because 
bears eat horse-flesh, and ostriches lay eggs in the sand.” 

In illustrating the incapacity of this writer to connect thoughts 
together with any coherent meaning, we need not wander from the 
pages open before us. Many others, however, in the two volumes 
would be as much to our purpose. “ Boston,” he says, “is the me- 
tropolis of Unitarianism.” Unitarianism, he adds, “‘ appeals to hu- 
man reason in every step of its progress, and while it narrows the 
compass of miracle, enlarges that of demonstration.” The word 
“human ” in the phrase “ human reason” is superfluous. What- 
ever among men appeals to reason, must appeal to “ human” rea- 
son, as man has no other reason to which it can appeal. Unitari- 
anism, then, according to Mr. Hamilton, appeals to reason “ tn every 
step of its progress.” ‘The last words are so ambiguous as to be 
nearly unmeaning ; but we do not perceive that any thing could 
have been intended by the whole proposition, except that Unita- 
rianism, in calling men to receive its doctrines, addresses only their 
reason. If this be a distinctive character of Unitarianism, it is 
little to the credit of other forms of religious faith. The sole 
method, by which men may be properly convinced of the truth of 
any doctrines, is by addressing their reason. 'To what else should 
the appeal be made ? — to their folly — to their imagination — or to 
their passions? Unitarianism, he goes on, “ narrows the compass 
of miracle ;” “it enlarges the compass of demonstration.” ‘The 
meaning of this antithesis we cannot explain, nor, we are well per- 
suaded, could the writer himself. Perhaps some idea was con- 
fusedly floating in his mind which might have been thus expressed : 
“‘Unitarianism admits fewer miracles than some other forms of 
faith, the Roman Catholic for example, and insists more rigidly 
upon proof.” Butif this was what he was aiming to say, his lan- 
guage makes no near approximation to it. He proceeds, with a vul- 
gar attempt at wit, to affirm, that ‘“ Jonathan chose his religion, as 
one does a hat, because it fitted him.” Jonathan, however, he 
had said on the page before, is to be “ moved only by argument” ; 
and this seems to be a sufficient account of his choosing a religion 
‘** which appeals to reason in every step of its progress.” But 
some other solution of his choice, though neither we nor the author 
may be able to tell what, is implied in the sentence just quoted ; 
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for he goes on to express his confident anticipation, that when Jon- 
athan’s “ head has attained its full size,” that is, we suppose, when 
his understanding is properly enlarged, he will “ adopt a better 
and more orthodox covering,” meaning faith. Mr. Hamilton’s no- 
tion appears to be, that an enlargement of the understanding leads 
men to disregard their reason. 

Nothing but the author’s previous reputation would have led us 
to take so much notice as we already have done of a production, 
which, as a book of travels, is worthless, and, as a work containing 
opinions and reasoning, altogether contemptible. We will, how- 
ever, proceed a little further. 

A great part of these volumes is occupied by what the writer 
meant as discussions of various important topics connected with this 
country, such as the policy of protecting American manufactures, 
the state and prospects of American literature, the existence of 
slavery, and the probable continuance of the union of the States. 
We shall not enter into argument with him upon any of these 
topics ; but will quote, as a fair specimen of his ability to reason 
upon such themes, his attempt to prove, that “an Agrarian 
law,” by which (using language with his customary incorrectness) 
he means a law for the equal partition of all property, will soon 
take effect in this country. Our readers may suspect us of a joke ; 
we assure them that we report Mr. Hamilton correctly, and that he 
is as grave, as earnest, and as fairly out, in maintaining his opinion, 
as any man who ever advanced an absurdity. But they shall judge 
for themselves, though we must give a somewhat long extract. 
He is speaking of what has been called the “ Working Men’s Par- 
ty,” whom he, with his usual fondness for slang, calls “‘ the Wor- 
kies.” Some of this party, he says, 


“boldly advocate the introduction of an AcrariAN Law, and a 
periodical division of property. These unquestionably constitute 
the extréme gauche of the Worky Parliament ; but still they only fol- 
low out the principles of their less violent neighbours, and eloquently 
dilate on the justice and propriety of every individual being equally 
supplied with food and clothing ; on the monstrous iniquity of one 
man riding in his carriage while another walks on foot, and, after 
his drive, discussing a bottle of Champagne, while many of his 
neighbours are shamefully compelled to be content with the pure el- 
ement. Only equalize property, they say, and neither would drink 
Champagne or water, but both would have brandy, a consummation 
worthy of centuries of struggle to attain. 

“« All this is nonsense undoubtedly ; nor do I say that this party, 
though strong in New-York, is yet so numerous or so widely dif- 
fused as to create immediate alarm. In the elections, however, 
for the civic offices of the city, their influence is strongly felt; and 
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there can be no doubt, that as population becomes more dense, and 
the supply of labor shall equal or exceed the demand for it, the 
strength of this party must be enormously augmented. Their ranks 
will always be recruited by the needy, the idle, and the profligate, 
and, like a rolling snow-ball, it will gather strength and volume as it 
proceeds, until at length it comes down thundering with the force 
and desolation of an avalanche. 

“This event may be distant, but it is not the less certain on that 
account. Itis nothing to say, that the immense extent of fertile ter- 
ritory yet to be occupied by an unborn population will delay the day 
of ruin. It will delay, but it cannot prevent it. The traveller at 
the source of the Mississippi, in the very heart of the American 
Continent, may predict with perfect certainty, that, however pro- 
tracted the wanderings of the rivulet at his foot, it must reach the 
ocean at last. In proportion as the nearer lands are occupied, it 
is very evident that the region to which emigration will be directed 
must of necessity be more distant. The pressure of population 
therefore will continue to augment in the Atlantic States, and the 
motives to removal become gradually weaker. Indeed, at the pres- 
ent rate of extension, the circle of occupied territory must before 
many generations be so enormously enlarged, that emigration will 
be confined wholly to the Western States. Then, and nottill then, 
will come the trial of the American constitution; and, until that 
trial has been passed, it is mere nonsense to appeal to its stability. 

‘* Nor is this period of trial apparently very distant. At the pres- 
ent ratio of increase, the population of the United States doubles 
itself in about twenty-four years, so that in half a century it will 
amount to about fifty millions, of which ten millions will be slaves, 
or at all events a degraded caste, cut off from all the rights and 
privileges of citizenship. Before this period, it is very certain that 
the pressure of the population, on the means of subsistence, es- 
pecially in the Atlantic States, will be very great. The price of 
labor will have fallen, while that of the necessaries of life must be 
prodigiously enhanced. The poorer and more suffering class will 
want the means of emigrating to a distant region of unoccupied 
territory. Poverty and misery will be abroad; and the great ma- 
jority of the people will be without property of any kind, except 
the thews and sinews with which God has endowed them; they will 
choose legislators under the immediate pressure of privation; and 
if, in such circumstances, any man can anticipate security of 
property, his conclusion must be founded, I suspect, rather on the 
wishes of a sanguine temperament, than on any rational calculation 
of probabilities.”” * * * * * 

‘* There will be no occasion, however, for convulsion or violence. 
The Worky convention will only have to choose representatives of 
their own principles, in order to accomplish a general system of 
spoliation, in the most legal and constitutional manner. It is not 
even necessary that a majority of the federal legislature should con- 
cur in this. It is competent to the government of each state to dis- 
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pose of the property within their own limits as they think proper, 
and whenever a nuinerical majority of the people shall be in favor 
of an Agrarian law, there exists no counteracting influence to pre- 
vent, or even to retard, its adoption.”” — Vol. I. pp. 162 — 165. 

The evils anticipated by Mr. Hamilton, will not, however, in his 
view, owe their origin essentially to the right of universal suffrage, 
which he thinks, somewhat erroneously, exists throughout the great- 
er part of this country. They have their cause, according to him, 
in the very nature of a representative government. “It is only,” he 
says, “‘when it ceases to be expressly representative, and stands on 
a firmer basis than mere popular favor, that a government can ac- 
quire a positive and determinate character, and be recognised as 
an influence distinct from that of national opinion.” (Vol. I, 
p- 197.) That is to say,so long as a government is in the proper 
sense of the word representative, it will be the mere organ of the 
opinions, and of course, of the will, passions, and supposed inter- 
ests of the nation, that is, of a majority of the nation ; and what 
they think, must be wrong, and what they will, must be bad. 

Passing over, however, for the present, the last remark of the 
author, we will now restate his reasoning a little more concisely, if 
not more clearly, than he has done himself. It is as follows. 

As the population of the United States becomes more crowded, 
the class of those destitute of property will constitute the majori- 
ty of citizens. But as those who make the laws are elected by 
the majority, the laws will be conformed to the’ will of the ma- 
jority, that is, to the will of those who are destitute of property. 
Now as all men desire to obtain the advantages which property af- 
fords, the necessary result of this future but certain state of socie- 
ty will be the passing of a law for the equalization of property. 

Mr. Hamilton calculates that this event will take place in about 
half a century, when the population of this country will amount 
to about fifty millions. ‘Though he says there will be no occasion 
for convulsion or violence, yet he can hardly believe that this gen- 
eral spoliation of property will be made without resistance ; — that 
the “avalanche” will bring “desolation” and “ ruin” without the 
destruction of life. He probably, therefore, looks forward to some- 
thing like a general massacre of the children or grand-children of the 
friends to whom he became so much attached in Boston and else- 
where. A community of women, he must think it likely, will fol- 
low a community of goods. All capital, and of course all produc- 
tive industry, will be destroyed. Hard labor, being one of the evils 
of poverty from which the majority have determined to free them- 
selves, will of course be submitted to only when, their plunder being 
exhausted, they are driven to it, like our native savages, by the stern 
necessity of providing for the support of life. Thus the fifty mil- 
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lions of human beings, whose fate this author undertakes to deter- 
mine, will inevitably become an enormous horde of robbers, pirates, 
ravishers, and murderers, whom it will be the interest and duty of 
all other nations to extirpate. Nor, with the principles and state 
of society existing among these degraded outlaws, will their extir- 
pation be difficult ; since, where the doctrine of equality in all 
things is so fully acted upon, none will submit to the authority of 
a commander and the hardships of military discipline, or suffer 
himself to be selected to be shot at or sabred by an invading army, 
when he feels that there is no justice in his being shot at or sabred 
before any one else. The race, then, being destroyed, representa- 
tive government, the source of all these tremendous evils, will be 
done away. The country may, perhaps, be re-peopled by a bet- 
ter population from the crowded jails and overflowing poor-houses 
of England; Ireland may pour over it her starving millions, and 
London, Manchester, and Birmingham disgorge themselves upon 
it. Some future Duke of Cumberland may be sent out as the 
stock of an hereditary race of monarchs, with a sufficient number 
of the younger sons of true “ conservative ” noblemen, to found an 
hereditary body of legislators, as wise and enlightened as the pres- 
ent conservative peers of Great Britain; and the true Saturnian 
age may at last commence in this unhappy land. 

If it were not for the dull malignity, the utter want of sympa- 
thy, not merely with the inhabitants of this country, but with hu- 
man nature in general, which the writer discovers in this specimen 
of political speculation, we should hardly be led to give it a more 
serious notice. But in presenting his melancholy views of the fu- 
ture condition of this country, he is as earnest and dogmatic as if his 
enthusiasm were excited by the prospect. Let us then attend to 
his reasoning. When, according to him, the anticipated period ar- 
rives, such are our institutions of government, that the majority, 
‘‘the poorer and more suffering class” “ will only have to choose rep- 
resentatives of their own principles, in order to accomplish a gene- 
ral spoliation of property.” Mr. Hamilton here proceeds upon 
two assumptions, one that the poorer classes (a great majority in 
every European nation) are generally disposed to seize on the 
property of the rich; and the other, that they can be restrained 
from doing this solely by the absence of a representative govern- 
ment. ‘The cause which prevents the twelve millions of poor in 
Great Britain, the greater part of whom depend for their support 
on daily labor or daily charity, from seizing upon the whole enor- 
mous wealth of the country, and making an equal partition of it 
among the inhabitants, is not, according to him, any moral and re- 
ligious principle, nor any innate sense of right, nor any dread of 
crime, nor any feeling nor sentiment whatever, nor the strong ac- 
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tion of established usages, nor any imperfect notion that private 
wealth is capital by which the poor as well as the rich are support- 
ed, nor any glimmering of the truth— a truth pretty effectively 
taught by experiments on a small scale —that just so far as the 
rights of property are disregarded, a nation is relapsing into that 
barbarous state in which force is the only law, nor any inability to 
agree together in their plans of plunder, nor any want of physical 
force ; — but the sole cause is, that, the government of England 
not being a proper representative government, these twelve mil- 
lions, ready prepared as they are for robbery, cannot yet carry an 
act through Parliament to legalize their design. ‘They are stopped 
by this barrier, as the ferocious mob of Paris in the days of the revo- 
lution were sometimes restrained by a tri-colored ribbon. Though 
despising all other laws of God or man, they are scrupulous about 
having an act of Parliament in their favor. — There is a general 
problem which we would propose for Mr. Hamilton’s considera- 
tion. What are the causes, that, from the beginning of the world 
to the present time, the poor as a body have never seized upon the 
property of the rich as a body? We have in the preceding sen- 
tences suggested some hints for its solution. When he is able to 
give a complete answer, we think he will perceive that this country 
is in no peculiar danger of such a catastrophe. — Where in any 
other country are the interests of the different classes of society 
so intimately blended together? Where else are the limits which 
separate them so confused, changing, and undefinable? Where 
else are so many motives and facilities held out to every one to 
improve his condition? Where else is there so much action upon 
men’s minds to prevent that reckless improvidence which, under 
governments like those of the United States, is the only essential 
cause of abject poverty? Where else are the equal civil rights of 
every individual not nominally but actually so protected by the law ? 
It is idle to ascribe the existing prosperity of this country to its 
small population and extensive territory. A disciple of Malthus 
should know, that it is improvidence pressing upon the actual means 
of subsistence, without reference to the possible means that any 
country may have at command, which, according to him, is the 
main source of the miseries of poverty. We add another, — 
tyranny ;— the oppressions and extortions of governments and priv- 
ileged classes. From the latter cause we are free and shall con- 
tinue so. From the former also, we are free, and shall continue 
free, so far as the tendency to improvidence may be counteracted 
by every motive and excitement which the constitution of society 
can afford. 

We make one remark more to illustrate Mr. Hamilton’s en- 
tire incapacity for reasoning: ‘It is competent,” he says, “ to 
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the government of each state to dispose of the property within 
their own limits as they think proper,’ meaning, we presume, to 
dispose of all property belonging to the citizens of the state as it 
thinks proper. It is on this proposition that his whole argument 
rests, and it admits of no sense, not altogether and not obviously 
false. ‘The word “competent” is the very pivot of his reasoning ; 
and he assuredly had no clear notion of any meaning in using it. 
What could he intend by it? Was it that the government of each 
state has a moral right to dispose in any way of the property of any 
of its citizens? Certainly not. Was it that the government of 
each state has a conventional right to do so, founded upon the 
written constitution by which it is established? Supposing the 
question to be fairly laid before the writer, he would of course as- 
sert that this was not his meaning. ‘The powers of no other govern- 
ments are so jealously limited as those of our own. In what then 
does their supposed “‘ competency ” consist? Their “‘competency,” 
as he calls it, to pass what he conceives of under the name of an 
*‘ Acrarian law,” is the same as their competency to enact that ev- 
ery man shall walk on all fours, under pain of death. Was it then 
his meaning, that those governments representing the majority of 
the country, and this majority fifty years hence being about to con- 
sist of banditti, they will respectively be the organs of a force 
“competent ” to effect: the spoliation? Undoubtedly in this sense 
they may be called “competent ” to plunder. But the United States 
are still in no worse condition, than Great Britain, or even a coun- 
try, where law is maintained by an hereditary emperor as paternal 
as Francis of Austria, or as savage as Nicholas of Russia. When- 
ever robbers possess the superiority of physical force, they are un- 
doubtedly “‘ competent ”’ torob ; whether they do or do not indulge 
themselves in the luxury of choosing representatives. But this 
sort of competency could not be what the writer meant, because 
“the general system of spoliation ” which he contemplates, is to be 
accomplished “in the most legal and constitutional manner.” 

But Mr. Hamilton, apparently having some misgivings, that his 
reasoning was not quite sound, proceeds to confirm it by authority. 
“1 have,” he says, “‘ had the advantage of conversing with many 
of the most eminent Americans of the Union, on the future pros- 
pects of their country ; and I certainly remember none who did not 
admit that a period of trial, such as that I have ventured to de- 
scribe, is, according to all human calculation, inevitable.” (Vol. I, 
p- 165.) We have no hesitation in saying, that Mr. Hamilton has 
committed some extraordinary mistake in making this assertion, 
and grossly libelled the good sense of those whose opinions he pro- 
fesses to quote. That his assertion is altogether incorrect, appears 
not only from what every intelligent American must know to be its 
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entire incredibility, but from his own evidence, so far as that is of 
any weight; for his next sentence begins thus: ‘‘ Many reckoned 
much on education as a means of safety.” Ofcourse the “ many,’’ 
who looked to education as a means of safety, did not regard the 
evil as inevitable. But the whole of this representation is erro- 
nevus, as we have little doubt are most of his other reports of con- 
fidential communications. We have reason to believe that Mr. 
Hamilton, while in this country, took very little pains to learn the 
opinions of well-informed men, or to obtain the information which 
such men might have afforded him. On what he happened to 
hear it is evident that he put his own interpretation ; and a rapid 
process of assimilation appears to be going on in his mind, by which 
whatever he hears or observes is converted into nutriment for his 
prejudices and contributes to their growth. 

The purpose of this work, and the manner in which that pur- 
pose is executed, give it a certain degree of importance. Its pur- 
pose is to strengthen the prejudices in England against representa- 
tive forms of government, in order to prevent a nearer approxima- 
tion to them in that country. The manner in which this is attempt- 
ed is by misrepresenting their influence in the United States, and by 
defaming the condition of society in this country. While cireum- 
stances exist throughout the civilized world, requiring every effort 
of wise and well-intentioned men to direct them to good, Mr. Ham- 
ilton has put himself forward to do such amount of mischief as 
may be in his power, to mislead, as far as he is able, the judgment 
of his readers, to strengthen prejudices, and to inflame party and 
national animosities. ‘The temper which pervades the whole book 
is thoroughly bad. With the exception of certain individuals, by 
whom he was treated with courtesy and kindness, nothing in this 
country escapes censure, unless in a few cases in which some re- 
luctant, half-retracted, damnatory praise is extorted from him, — 
praise which commonly sours into a sneer. In general nothing is 
as it ought to be, and every thing is growing worse. He is evi- 
dently a man to be put out of humor at the suggestion, that so 
many millions of human beings may escape debasement and wretch- 
edness. He is anxious to prove, that they are miserable at pres- 
ent, “ with all the appliances of enjoyment within their reach ;” that 
they show this in “ their countenances furrowed by care ;” and that 
some “strange curse” (strange indeed !) “has gone forth against 
them which says, ‘ Ye shall not enjoy ’” * 

Of the temper with which this book is written, we shall produce 
only one more specimen. He describes in language of the bitter- 
est reprobation, and with exaggerations and misstatements which 
can only do harm, the evils attendant on the existence of slavery 


* Vol. I. p. 142. Vol. II. p. 126. a 
VOL. III. — NO. I. 13 
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in a portion of the United States. Speaking of a slave-auction, 
he says: “ ‘The man who wants an excuse for misanthropy, will 
nowhere find better reason for hating and despising his species.” 
Perhaps so; — we only remark that Mr. Hamilton was much too 
eager to find such excuses while in this country. Concerning the 
terrible evil of slavery, there can be little difference of opinion among 
Christians, philanthropists, or enlightened politicians. But he says: 
“It may not be a crime, — it probably ought not to be charged as 
one, — in the American people, that slavery still exists in by far 
the larger portion of the territory of the Union.” (Vol. II. p. 112.) 
He remarks further: “It is only fair to state, that, during the whole 
course of my tour, I never conversed with any American on the 
subject of slavery without his at once admitting the magnitude of 
the evil. The planters uniformly speak of it as a noxious exhala- 
tion by which the whole atmosphere is poisoned.” (p. 115.) 
Again he says: “1 admit that the question of the abolition of slav- 
ery in the United States is involved in peculiar difficulties, nor do 
I pretend to suggest any project by which it may be safely and 
even remotely effected.” (p. 113.) These are Mr. Hamilton’s 
opinions, for which we do not make ourselves responsible. The 
last of them proceeds from the disposition manifested throughout 
his work to represent every thing in the United States as incapa- 
ble of improvement, as, on the contrary, proceeding from bad to 
worse, — to anarchy and massacre. ‘‘ My own conviction,”’ he says, 
*¢ js, that slavery in this country can only be eradicated by some 
great and terrible convulsion. ‘The sword is evidently suspended ; 
it will fall at last.” (p. 116.) 

To the topic of slavery in this country Mr. Hamilton re- 
peatedly recurs. We leave it to every one to consider how a 
a man of common human feelings would regard such a picture as 
he presents, and such a future as he anticipates. But what says 
Mr. Hamilton: I trust Ido not write upon this painful subject in 
an insulting spirit ; (p. 74.) — and what must we think of a man 
who believes it necessary to make such a disavowal ? 

Let us state a parallel case. Let us suppose, that a year since 
an American should have written an account of England ; and, 
founding his statements upon unquestionable evidence, — here the 
parallel for a moment fails, — upon the reports of committees of 
Parliament, and upon the published works of respectable physi- 
cians, should have described the squalid misery, the physical and 
moral debasement of a large portion of the operatives through- 
out her manufacturing towns; living “ upon the minimum of the 
means of life by which existence may be prolonged ;” toiling 
through it to perish in poor-houses ; habitually, when worn out by 
extreme labor and want of proper food, stimulating themselves 
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with gin ; crowded together, when released from the confinement of 
the manufactory, in filthy apartments “ without distinction of age or 
sex, and careless of all decency ;” inhaling disease in every breath ; 
and with all natural affection destroyed by utter wretchedness, — 
so as to send their children, their young children, to toil sometimes 
“nearly forty consecutive hours twice a week, beside laboring 
from twelve to fourteen hours on those days in which night work 
is not expected.” * Let us suppose him to have described those 
children, when staggering into involuntary sleep, driven to their 
task by blows, and to have given an account of the consequences 
of this task, the distortion of their bones, the twisting of their 
joints, constant disease, death by slow torture, and, worse, far worse 
than all, the annihilation of every thing intellectual and moral in 
the human being. He might have done all this, without exagger- 
ating a word, upon sworn and uncontradicted evidence, printed by 
order of the House of Commons. ‘Then let us suppose him to have 
concluded or introduced his horrible detail with saying, that he trust- 
ed he had no purpose of 1nsuttine the English nation in making it. 
— We do not know what the party for whom Mr. Hamilton wrote 
may think of him; but we do know what would be thought of 
such a writer as we have imagined by every party in this country.t 

If any English friend were to ask us in conversation to give a 
candid opinion, how far this book of Mr. Hamilton’s is to be trust- 





* We have used, in speaking upon this subject, the past rather than the 
present time, because a bill was, we believe, carried through Parliament 
at the last session, enacting that children under fourteen years of age 
should not be compelled to labor in a factory more than eight hours in the 
twenty-four. Whatever of this sort may have been done, is a matter of re- 
joicing ; but it is evident that, for the distress which has been described, 
such remedies are but superficial. 

+ In connexion with the subject of slavery there is a story told of Mr. 
Jefferson, which we are not disposed to shock our readers by quoting. 
The amount of it is, that a daughter of Mr. Jefferson by a slave was pub- 
licly sold as a slave at New Orleans. It is connected with a general as- 
sertion respecting that distinguished man, which again we shall not quote, 
but which we should have been slow to believe, till the evidence was before 
us, that any person pretending to the character of a gentleman would have 
made. Of the story to which we have referred we may say, that we have 
always been politically connected with the party in opposition to Mr. Jeffer- 
son ; that perhaps there never was an individual in any country whose pri- 
vate moral character was made the subject of more bitter, searching, and 
public scrutiny ; that we have heard and seen many stories to his disadvan- 
tage, some true, it is likely, and some false ; but this story, whicha stranger 
just visiting the country has, it seems, picked up, we never heard or saw 
before, nor can we find an individual to whom it was not equally unknown. 
It is, intrinsically, all but absolutely incredible. Undoubtedly, however, 
Mr. Hamilton can and will produce satisfactory evidence of its truth; for, 
if he cannot, no pilloried libeller ever deserved his situation more richly 
than the reporter of this story. 
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ed, we should reply, that the average of truth and fairness to be 
found in it is about the same which might be expected in a sour 
political pamphlet, written to effect a particular purpose, the au- 
thor of which should regard his readers as having but little knowl- 
edge concerning the topics of which he treats. Throughout the 
work there is nowhere an approach to the views and feelings of an 
enlightened, candid, and philosophical mind, of an individual truly 
and wisely interested in the prospects of his race. 

There are evils, great evils, in every country, — vice and crime 
are everywhere to be found. We Americans are not exempt from 
the common lot; we do not live in Arcadia. At the present pe- 
riod we are passing through dark days. But when our condition 
is compared with that of other nations, it is indisputable, that the 
state of things in this country is by far the most favorable to the 
happiness of men, and to their moral and intellectual advance- 
ment, which the world has yet known. The responsibility impos- 
ed upon us is in consequence great; and we trust, that, whatever 
changes may take place, a large portion of the country will acquit 
itself worthily. We rejoice that our governments can do so little 
harm; that their good or bad administration is, comparatively 
speaking, a matter of so small importance. We regard it as their 
peculiar distinction, and one of the peculiar blessings of the coun- 
try ; a distinction and a blessing which we have hardly yet learned 
to estimate aright, and which a foreigner, and especially an Eng- 
lishman, can scarcely comprehend ; — for in England the govern- 
ment is looked up to, as able to do all good and remedy all evil. 
Yet much depends upon our statesmen of the better class; and 
it is earnestly to be desired that they may be high-minded and 
uncompromising, remote from paltry intrigue, and free from those 
artifices to gain momentary popularity which every man of sense 
sees through and despises. ‘There is no office under our govern- 
ment, not even the highest, which is now a very splendid lure for 
ambition ; but there is an opportunity here, as elsewhere, of acquir- 
ing historical reputation, the only kind of fame worth a wise man’s 
thought. Great interests at the present moment are at stake ; and 
it would be a noble spectacle to see men come forward with such 
principles and talents as to control the current of events. The 
experiment, — there is no question about it, — is to be tried in this 
country, whether men can live happily as freemen, or whether they 
must be governed in a greater or less degree by hereditary power, 
accidentally possessed by certain classes and individuals. So far 
the experiment has been successful ; but it is not finished. We 
augur no ill as to the result; but we know of no great blessing 
that man can secure without strenuous efforts and a strong feeling 
of responsibility. It is an experiment in which all the wise and 
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good, all philosophers, all patriots, and all friends of our race 
throughout the civilized world, have a deep concern. Should it 
fail, the best hopes that may be entertained for mankind must be 
abandoned. Whoever among us, from any personal or party inter- 
est or passion, may contribute to render it in any degree unsuccess- 
ful, is a traitor, not only against his own country, but against human 
nature. We must learn to think of ourselves, not proudly, but wise- 
ly ; not to imagine that our blessings will be lasting, whatever we 
may be or do; but to feel that we are acting, not merely for our- 
selves, but in the common cause of mankind. A. N. 





[From “The New Monthly Magazine,” No. 154.] 
Art. VI.—INHABITANTS OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 


No. 1.—A Great Man 1n RETIREMENT. 


Tue greatest man in these parts (I use the word in the sense of 
Louis le Gros, not Louis Je Grand), the greatest man hereabouts, by 
at least a stone, is our worthy neighbour Stephen Lane, the grazier — 
ex-butcher of B . Nothing so big hath been seen since Lam- 
bert, the gaoler, or the Durham ox. 

When he walks he overfills the pavement, and is more difficult to 
pass than a link of full-dressed misses, or a chain of becloak- 
ed dandies. Indeed a malicious attorney, in drawing up a paving 
bill for the ancient borough of B , once inserted a clause con- 
fining Mr. Lane to the middle of the road, together with.wagons, 
vans, stage-coaches, and other heavy articles. Chairs crack under 
him, — couches rock, — bolsters groan, — and floors tremble. He 
hath been stuck in a staircase and jammed in a doorway, and has 
only escaped being ejected from an omnibus by its being morally and 
physically impossible that he should get in. His passing the win- 
dow has something such an effect as an eclipse, or as turning out- 
ward the opaque side of that ingenious engine of mischief, a dark 

lantern. He puts out the light like Othello. A small wit of our 
town, by calling a supervisor, who dabbles in riddles, and cuts no 
inconsiderable figure in the Poet’s Corner of the county newspa- 
per, once perpetrated a conundrum on his person, which, as relating 
to soeminent and well-known an individual (for almost every reader 
of the “H shire Herald”’ hath at some time or other, been a 
customer of our butcher’s), had the honor of puzzling more people 
at the Sunday morning breakfast-table, and of engaging more gen- 
eral attention than had ever before happened to that respectable 
journal. A very horrible murder (and there was that week one of 
the very first water), two shipwrecks, an enlévement, and an exe- 
cution, were all passed over as trifles compared with the interest 
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excited by this literary squib and cracker. A trifling quirk it was 
to keep Mr. Stacy, the surveyor, a rival bard, fuming over his coffee 
until the said coffee grew cold ; or to hold Miss Anna Maria Watkins, 
the mantua-maker, in pleasant though painful efforts at divination 
until the bell rang for church, and she had hardly time to undo her 
curl-papers and arrange her ringlets; a flimsy quirk it was of a 
surety, an inconsiderable quiddity! Yet since the courteous read- 
ers of the “ H shire Herald” were amused with pondering over 
it, so perchance may be the no less courteous and far more courtly 
readers of the ‘‘New Monthly.” I insert it, therefore, for their ed- 
ification, together with the answer, which was not published in the 
** Herald” unti! the H shire public had remained an entire week 
in suspense: —“Query—Why is Mr. Stephen Lane like Rem- 
brandt?” — ‘‘ Answer — Because he is famous for the breadth of his 
shadow.” 

The length of his shadow, although by no means in proportion to 
the width, — for that would have recalled the days when giants walk- 
ed the land, and Jack, the famous Jack, who borrowed his surname 
from his occupation, slew them, —— was yet of pretty fair dimensions. 
He stood six feet two inches without his shoes, and would have been 
accounted a tall man if his intolerable fatness had not swallowed up 
all minor distinctions. That magnificent beau idéal of a human 
mountain, “the fat woman of Brentford,’’ for whom Sir John Fal- 
staff passed not only undetected, but unsuspected, never crossed my 
mind’s eye but as the feminine of Mr. Stephen Lane. ‘Tailors, al- 
though he was a liberal and punctual paymaster, dreaded his cus- 
tom. They could not, charge how they might, contrive to extract 
any profit from his ‘‘ huge rotundity.” It was not only the quantity 
of material that he took, and yet that cloth universally called broad 
was not broad enough for him,— it was not only the stuff, but the 
work, —the sewing, stitching, plaiting, and button-holing without 
end. The very shears grew weary of their labors: two fashiona- 
ble suits might have been constructed in the time, and from the ma- 
terials consumed in the fabrication of one for Mr. Stephen Lane. 
Two, did I say? Ay, three or four, with a sufficient allowance of 
cabbage, — a perquisite never to be extracted from his coats or waist- 
coats, no not enough to cover a pen-wiper. Let the cutter cut 
his cloth ever so largely, it was always found to be too little. All 
their measures put together would not go round him; and as to 
guessing at his proportions by the eye, atailor might as well attempt 
to calculate the dimensions of a seventy-four-gun ship,— as soon 
try to fit a three decker. Gloves and stockings were made for his 
especial use. Extras and double extras failed utterly in his case ; — 
as the dapper shopman spied, at the first glance of his huge paw, a 
fist which might have felled an ox, and somewhat resembled the 
dead ox-flesh, commonly called beef, in texture and color. 

To say the truth, his face was pretty much of the same complex- 
ion,— and yet it was no uncomely visage either ; on the contrary, 
it was a bold, bluff, massive, English countenance, such as Holbein 
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would have liked to paint, in which great manliness and determina- 
tion were blended with much good humor, and a little humor of an- 
other kind; so that even when the features were in seeming repose, 
you could foresee how the face would look when a broad smile, and 
a sly wink, and a knowing nod, and a demure smoothing down of 
his straight shining hair on his broad forehead gave his wonted cast 
of drollery to the blunt but merry tradesman, to whom might have 
been fitly applied the Chinese compliment, “ Prosperity is painted 
on your countenance.” 

Stephen Lane, however, had uot always been so prosperous, or so 
famous for the breadth of his shadow. Originally a foundling in 
the streets of B , he owed his very name, like the “ Richard 
Monday ” of one of Crabbe’s finest delineations, to the accident of 
his having been picked up, when apparently about a week old, in a 
by-lane close to St. Stephen’s churchyard, and baptized by order of the 
vestry after the scene of his discovery. Like the hero of the poet, 
he also was sent to the parish workhouse ; but, as unlike to Richard 
Monday in character as in destiny, he won, by the real or fancied 
resemblance to a baby whom she had recently lost, the affection of 
the matron, and was by her care shielded not only from the physi- 
cal dangers of infancy, in such an abode, but from the moral perils 
of childhood. 

Kindly yet roughly reared, Stephen Lane was even as a boy em- 
inent for strength, and hardihood, and invincible good humor. At 
ten years old he had fought with and vanquished every lad under 
fifteen, not only in the workhouse proper, but in the immediate pur- 
lieus of that respectable domicil, and would have got into a hun- 
dred scrapes, had he not been shielded, in the first place, by the ac- 
tive protection of his original patroness, the wife of the superinten- 
dent and master of the establishment, whose pet he continued to be ; 
and, in the second, by his own bold and decided, yet kindly and affec- 
tionate temper. Never had a boy of ten years old more friends than 
the poor foundling of St. Stephen’s workhouse. There was hardly 
an inmate of that miscellaneous dwelling, who had not profited, at 
some time or other, by the good-humored lad’s delightful alertness 
in obliging, his ready services, his gayety, his intelligence, and his 
resource. From mending Master Hunt’s crutch, down to rocking 
the cradle of Dame Green’s baby, — from fetching the water for the 
general wash, a labor which might have tried the strength of Her- 
cules, down to leading out for his daily walk the half-blind, half-idiot, 
half-crazy David Hood, a task which would have worn out the pa- 
tience of Job, nothing came amiss to him. All was performed with 
the same cheerful good-will; and the warm-hearted gratitude with 
which he received kindness was even more attaching than his readi- 
ness to perform good offices to others. I question if ever there were 
a happier childhood than that of the deserted parish-boy. Set aside 
the pugnaciousness which he possessed in common with other brave 
and generous animals, and which his protectress, the matron of the 
house, who had enjoyed in her youth the advantage of perusing some 
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of those novels, — now alas! no more, — where the heroes, origin- 
ally foundlings, turn out to be lords and dukes in the last volume, 
used to quote, in confirmation of her favorite theory, to wit, his be- 
ing nobly born, as proof of his innate high blood; —set aside the 
foes made by his propensity to single combat, which could not fail 
to exasperate the defeated champions, and Stephen had not an ene- 
my in the world. 

At ten years of age, however, the love of independence, and the 
desire to try his fortunes in the world, began to stir in the spirited 
lad; and his kind friend and confidant, the master’s wife, readily 
promised her assistance to set him forth in search of adventures, 
though she was not a little scandalized to find his first step in tife 
likely to lead him into a butcher’s shop, he having formed an ac- 
quaintance with a journeyman slayer of cattle in the neighbourhood, 
who had interceded with his master to take him on trial as errand- 
boy, with an understanding that, if he showed industry and steadi- 
ness, and liked the craft, he might, on easy terms, be accepted as 
an apprentice. This prospect, which Stephen justly thought mag- 
nificent, shocked the lady of the workhouse, who had set her heart 
on his choosing a different scene of slaughter, — killing men, not 
oxen, — going forth as a soldier, turning the fate of a battle, marry- 
ing some king’s daughter or emperor’s niece, and returning in tri- 
umph to his native town, a generalissimo at the very least. 

Her husband, however, and the parish-overseers were of a differ- 
ent opinion. ‘They were much pleased with the proposal, and were 
(for overseers) really liberal in their manner of meeting it. So that 
avery few days saw Stephen in blue sleeves, and a blue apron — 
the dress which he still loves best — parading through the streets of 
B , with a tray of meat upon his head, and a huge mastiff call- 
ed Boxer, — whose warlike name matched his warlike nature, — fol- 
lowing at his heels, as if part and parcel of himself. A proud boy 
was Stephen on that first day of his promotion. 

Years wore away and found the errand-boy transmuted into the 
apprentice, and the apprentice ripened into the journeyman, with 
no diminution of industry, intelligence, steadiness, and good humor. 
Asa young man of two or three and twenty, he was so remarkable for 
feats of strength and activity, for which his tall and athletic person, 
not at that period encumbered by flesh, particularly fitted him, as 
to be the champion of the town and neighbourhood ; and large bets 
have been laid and won on his sparring, and wrestling, and lifting 
weights all but incredible. He has walked to London and back 
(a distance of above sixty miles) against time, leaping in his way 
all the turnpike-gates that he found shut, without even laying his 
hand upon the bars. He has driven a flock of sheep against a shep- 
herd by profession, and has rowed against a bargeman; and all this 
without suffering these dangerous accomplishments to beguile him 
into the slightest deviations from his usual sobriety and good conduct. 
So that, when at six-and-twenty he became, first, head man to Mr. 
Jackson, the great butcher in the Butter-market ; then married Mr. 
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Jackson’s only daughter; then, on his father-in-law’s death, succeed- 
ed to the business and a very considerable property; and, finally, 
became one of the most substantial, respectable, and influential in- 
habitants of B , every one felt that he most thoroughly deserv- 
ed his good fortune ; and although his prosperity has continued to 
increase with his years, and those who envied have seldom had the 
comfort of being called on to condole with him on calamities of 
any kind, yet, such is the power of his straight-forward fair-deal- 
ing, and his enlarged liberality, that his political adversaries, on 
the occasion of a contested election, or some such trial of power, 
are driven back to the workhouse and St. Stephen’s lane, to his ob- 
scure and ignoble origin (for the noble parents whom his poor old 
friend used to prognosticate have never turned up), to find materi- 
als for party malignity. 

Prosperous, most prosperous, has Stephen Lane been through life; 
but by far the best part of his good fortune (setting pecuniary ad- 
vantages quite out of the question) was his gaining the heart and 
hand of such a woman as Margaret Jackson. In her youth she 
was splendidly beautiful, — of the luxuriant and gorgeous beauty in 
which Giorgione revelled,— and now, in the autumn of her days, 
amplified, not like her husband, but so as to suit her matronly char- 
acter, she seems to me almost as delightful to look upon as she could 
have been in her earliest spring. I do not know a prettier picture 
than to see her sitting at her own door, on a summer afternoon, 
surrounded by her children and her grand-children, —all of them 
handsome, gay, and cheerful, with her knitting on her knee, and her 
sweet face beaming with benevolence and affection, smiling on all 
around, and seeming as if it were her sole desire to make every one 
about her as good and as happy as herself. One cause of the long 
endurance of her beauty is undoubtedly its delightful expression. 
The sunshine and harmony of mind depicted in her countenance 
would have made plain features pleasing, and there was an intelli- 
gence, an enlargement of intellect, in the bright eyes and the fair, 
expanded forehead, which mingled well with the sweetness that dim- 
pled round her lips. Butcher’s wife and butcher’s daughter though 
she were, yet was she a graceful and gracious woman, — one of na- 
ture’s gentlewomen in look and in thought. All her words were 
candid, — all her actions liberal, — all her pleasures unselfish, — 
though, in her great pleasure of giving, I am not quite sure that she 
was so, — she took such extreme delight in it. All the poor of the 
parish and of the town came to her as a matter of course: that is 
always the case with the eminently charitable ; but children also 
applied to her for their little indulgences, as if by instinct. All 
the boys in the street used to come to her to supply their several de- 
sires; to lend them knives and give them string for kites, or 
pencils for drawing, or balls for cricket, as the matter might be. 
Those huge pockets of hers were a perfect toy-shop, and so the ur- 
chins knew. And the little damsels, their sisters, came to her also 
for materials for dolls’ dresses, or odd bits of ribbon for pincushions, 
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or colored silks to embroider their needle-cases, or any of the thou- 
sand-and-one knick-knacks which young girls fancy they want. 
However out of the way the demand might seem, there was the arti- 
cle in Mrs. Lane’s great pocket. She knew the tastes of her clients, 
and was never unprovided. And in the same ample receptacle, 
mixed with knives, and balls, and pencils for the boys, and dolls’ 
dresses, and sometimes even a doll itself, for the girls, might be 
found sugar-plums, and cakes, and apples, and gingerbread-nuts 
for the “‘ toddling wee things,” for whom even dolls have no charms. 
There was no limit to Mrs. Lane’s bounty, or to the good-humored 
alacrity with which she would interrupt a serious occupation to sat- 
isfy the claims of the small people. Oh, how they all loved Mrs. 
Lane! 

Another and a very different class also loved the kind and gener- 
ous inhabitant of the Butter-market, — the class who, having seen 
better days, are usually averse to accepting obligations from those 
whom they have been accustomed to regard as their inferiors. With 
them Mrs. Lane’s delicacy was remarkable. Mrs. Lucas, the cu- 
rate’s widow, often found some unbespoken luxury, a sweetbread, 
or so forth, added to her slender order ; and Mr. Hughes, the con- 
sumptive young artist, could never manage to get his bill. Our 
good friend the butcher had his full share in the benevolence of 
these acts, but the manner of them belonged wholly to his wife. 

Her delicacy, however, did not, fortunately for herself and 
for her husband, extend to her domestic habits. She was well con- 
tent to live in the coarse plenty in which her father lived, and in 
which Stephen revelled ; and, by this assimilation of taste, she not 
only insured her own comfort, but preserved unimpaired, her influ- 
ence over his coarser but kindly and excellent disposition. It was, 
probably, to this influence that her children owed an education, 
which, without raising them in the slightest degree above their sta- 
tion or their home, yet followed the spirit of the age, and added con- 
siderable cultivation and plain but useful knowledge, to the strong 
manly sense of their father, and her own sweet and sunny tem- 
perament. They are just what the children of such parents ought 
to be. The daughters, happily married in their own rank of life; 
the sons, each in his different line, following the footsteps of their 
father, and amassing large fortunes, not by paltry savings, or dar- 
ing speculations, but by well-grounded and judicious calculation, — 
by sound and liberal views, —by sterling sense and downwright 
honesty. 

Universally as Mrs. Lane was beloved, Stephen had his enemies. 
He was a politician, — a Reformer, — a Radical, in those days in 
which reform was not so popular as it has been lately ; he loved to 
descant on liberty, and economy, and retrenchment, and reform, 
and carried his theory into practice, in a way exceedingly incon- 
venient to the Tory member, whom he helped to oust ; to the may- 
or and corporation, whom he watched as a cat watches a mouse, or 
as Mr. Hume watches the cabinet ministers; and to all gas com- 
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panies, and paving companies, and water companies, and contrac- 
tors of every sort, whom he attacks as monopolizers and peculators, 
and twenty more long words with bad meanings, and torments out 
of their lives ; for he is a terrible man in a public meeting, hath a 
loud, sonorous voice, excellent lungs, cares for nobody, and is quite 
entirely inaccessible to conviction, the finest of all qualities for 
your thorough-going partisan. All the Tories hated Mr. Lane. 

But the Tories formed but a small minority in B——; and 
amongst the Whigs and Radicals, — or to gather the two parties into 
one word, the Reformers, — he was decidedly popular ; the leader 
of the opulent trades-people both socially and politically. He it 
was, — this denouncer of mayors’ feasts and parish festivals, — who, 
after the great contest, which his candidate gained by three, gave 
to the new member a dinner so magnificent as he declared he had 
not only never seen, but never imagined, —a dinner like the 
realization of an epicure’s dream, or an embodying of some of the 
visions of the old dramatic poets, — accompanied by wines so 
aristocratic that they blushed to find themselves on a butcher’s 
table. He was president of a smoking-club; and vice-president 
of half-a-dozen societies where utility and charity come in the 
shape of a good dinner; a great man at a Smithfield cattle-show ; 
an eminent looker-on at the bowling-green, which salutary exer- 
cise he patronized and promoted by sitting at an open window, 
in a commodious smoking-room, commanding the scene of action ; 
and a capital performer of catches and glees. 

He was musical, very, — did I not say so when talking of his 
youthful accomplishments? playing by ear “ with fingers like toes” 
(as somebody said of Handel) both on the piano and the flute; 
and singing, in a fine bass voice, many of the old songs, which are 
so eminently popular and national. His voice was loudest at 
church, giving body, as it were, to the voices of the rest of the 
congregation ; and ‘‘God save the King,” at the theatre, would 
not have been worth hearing without Mr. Lane; he put his whole 
heart into it; for, with all his theoretical radicalism, the king, — 
(any one of the three kings in whose reign he hath flourished, 
for he did not reserve his loyalty for our present most popular 
monarch, but bestowed it in full amplitude on his predecessors, 
the two last of the Georges), —the king hath not a more loyal sub- 
ject. He is a great patron of the drama, especially the comic 
drama, and likes the stage-box at the B theatre, a niche 
meant for six, which exactly fits him. All-fours is his favorite 
game, and Joe Miller his favorite author. 

His retirement from business and from B—— occasioned a 
general astonishment and consternation. It was perfectly under- 
stood that he could afford to retire from business as well as any 
tradesman who ever gave up a flourishing shop in that independ- 
ent borough; but the busy-bodies, who take so unaccountable a 
pleasure in meddling with every body’s concerns, had long ago 
decided that he never would do so; and that he should abandon 
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the good town at the very moment when the progress of the 
Reform Bill had completed his political triumphs, — when the few 
adversaries who remained to the cause (as he was wont empha- 
tically to term it) had not a foot to stand upon, —did appear the 
most wonderful wonder of wonders that had occurred since the 
days of Katterfelto. Stephen Lane without B !—B . 
especially in its reformed state, without Stephen Lane, appeared 
as incredible as the announcements of the Bottle-conjuror. 
Stephen Lane to abandon the great shop in the Butter-market ! 
What other place would ever hold him? And to quit the scene 
of his triumphs too! to fly from the very field of victory! The 
thing seemed impossible ! 

It was, however, amongst the impossibilities that turn out true. 
Stephen Lane did leave the reformed borough, perhaps all the 
sooner because it was reformed, and his work was over, — his 
occupation was gone. It is certain that, without perhaps exactly 
knowing his own feelings, our good butcher did feel the vacuum, 
the want of an exciting object, which often attends upon the 
fulfilment of a great hope. He also felt and understood better 
the entire cessation of opposition amongst his old enemies, the 
corporation party. ‘“‘ Dang it, they might ha’ shown fight, these 
corporationers! I thought Ben Bailey had had more bottom!” 
was his exclamation, after a borough meeting which had passed 
off unanimously ; and, scandalized at the pacific disposition of his 
adversaries, our puissant grazier turned his steps towards “ fresh 
fields and pastures new.” 

He did not move very far. Just over the border line which 
divides the parish of St. Stephen, in the loyal and independent 
borough of B , from the adjoining hamlet of Sunham, — that 
is to say, exactly half a mile from the great shop in the Butter- 
market, did Mr. Lane take up his abode, calling his suburban 
habitation, which was actually joined to the town by two rows 
of two-story houses, one of them fronted with poplars, and called 
‘** Marvell Terrace,” in compliment to the patriot of that name in 
Charles’s days,—calling this rus in urbe of his “the country,” 
after the fashion of the inhabitants of Kensington and Hackney, 
and the other suburban villages which surround London proper ; 
as if people who live in the midst of brick houses could have a 
right to the same rustic title with those who live amongst green 
fields. Compared to the Butter-market, however, Mr. Lane’s new 
residence was almost rural; and the country he called it ac- 
cordingly. 

Retaining, however, his old town predilections, his large, square, 
commodious, and very ugly red house, with very white mouldings 
and window-frames, red, so to say, picked out with white, and 
embellished by a bright ‘green door and a resplendent brass 
knocker, — was placed close to the road-side,— as close as pos- 
sible ; and, the road happening to be that which led from the 
town of B——to the little place called London, he had the hap- 
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piness of counting above sixty stage-coaches which passed his 
door in the twenty-four hours, with vans, wagons, carts, and other 
vehicles in proportion ; and of enjoying, not only from his com- 
modious mansion, but also from the window of a smoking-room 
at the end of a long brick wall, which parted his garden from the 
road, all the clatter, dust, and din of these several equipages, — 
the noise being duly enhanced by there being, just opposite his 
smoking-room window, a public-house of great resort, where most 
of the coaches stopped to take up parcels and passengers, and 
where singing, drinking, and four-corners were going on all the 
day long. 

One of his greatest pleasures in this retirement seems to be 
to bring all around him, — wife, children, and grand-children, — 
to the level of his own size, or that of his prize ox,—the expres- 
sions are nearly synonymous. The servant-lads have a chubby 
breadth of feature, like the stone heads, with wings under them, 
(soi-disant cherubim,) which one sees perched round old mon- 
uments ; and the maids have a broad, Dutch look, full and florid, 
like the women in Teniers’ pictures. The very animals seem 
bursting with over-fatness: the great horse who draws his sub- 
stantial equipage labors under the double weight of his master’s 
flesh and his own; his cows look like stalled oxen; and the leash 
of large red grey-hounds, on whose prowess and pedigree he prides 
himself, and whom he boasts, and vaunts, and brags of, and offers 
to bet upon, in the very spirit of the inimitable dialogue between 
Page and Shallow in the ‘“ Merry Wives of Windsor,” could no 
more run a course in their present condition than they could fly, 
— the hares would stand and laugh at them. 

Mr. Lane is certainly a very happy person ; although, when first 
he removed from the Butter-market, it was quite the fashion to 
bestow a great deal of pity on the poor rich man, self-condemned 
to idleness, — which pity was as much thrown away as pity for 
those who have the power to follow their own devices generally is, 
Our good neighbour is not the man to be idle. Besides going 
every day to the old shop, where his sons carry on the business, 
and he officiates en amateur, attending his old clubs, and pursuing 
his old diversions in B ,— he has his farm at Sunham to man- 
age, (some five hundred acres of pasture and arable land, which he 
purchased with his new house,) and the whole parish to reform. 
He has already begun to institute inquiries into charity-schools 
and poor-rates, keeps an eye on the surveyor of highways, and a 
close watch on the overseer : he attends turnpike-meetings, and 
keeps a sharp look-out upon the tolls; and goes peeping about the 
workhouse with an anxiety to detect peculation, that would do honor 
even to a Radical member of the reformed House of Commons. 

Moreover, he hath a competitor worthy of his powers in the 
shape of the village orator, Mr, Jacob Jones, a little whipper- 
snapper of a gentleman farmer, with a shrill, cracked voice and 
great activity of body, who, having had the advantage of studying 
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some odds-and-ends of law, during a three years’ residence in an 
attorney’s office, has picked up therein a competent portion of 
technical jargon, together with a prodigious volubility of tongue, 
and a comfortable stock of impudence ; and, under favor of these 
good gifts, hath led the village senate by the nose for the last 
dozen years. Now, Mr. Jacob Jones is, in his way, nearly as 
great a man as Mr. Lane; rides his bit of blood a fox-hunting 
with my Lord; dines once a-year with Sir John; and advocates 
abuses through thick and thin, — he does not well know why, — 
almost as stoutly as our good knight of the cleaver does battle for 
reform. These two champions are to be pitted against each other 
at the next vestry-meeting, and much interest is excited as to the 
event of the contest. I, for my part, think that Mr. Lane will 
carry the day. He is, in every way, a man of more substance ; 
and Jacob Jones will no more be able to withstand ‘“‘ the momen- 
tum of his republican fist,” than a soldier of light infantry could 
stand the charge of a heavy dragoon. Stephen, honest man, will 
certainly add to his other avocations that of overseer of Sunham. 
Much good may it do him ! 





Art. VII.— MARRIAGE OF JAMES THE SIXTH. 


[The following narrative is as amusing as — chapter in “ The Fortunes of 
Nigel.” It shows that the portrait of James I. ( England) as drawn by Scott, is 
no caricature. We take it from “ Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal,” No. 81, where 
it is said to be condensed from Mr. R. Chambers’s Life of King James. Mr. 
R. Chambers is one of the editors of the Journal, and well known as a Scottish 
antiquary ; so that we suppose the authenticity of the account may be fully 
depended upon. — Epp.] 


Ir is generally known that King James the Sixth of Scotland 
(and First of England) was a monarch of a droll and familiar 
character. He exemplified this in a particular manner in the 
transactions connected with his marriage, which took place in the 
year 1589, when he was twenty-three years of age, and about 
thirteen years before he acceded to the English throne. The lady 
of his choice was the Princess Anne of Denmark, and the marriage 
took place by proxy or deputy in the month of August, at the 
Danish court. She was delayed, however, by storms, and the 
king being informed that she would not be able to reach Scotland 
till spring, resolved to go to Norway, where her vessel had taken 
shelter, in order to meet her. Previous to doing so, he published, 
for the satisfaction of his subjects, an account of all the reasons 
moving him to take so extraordinary a step, — which were as 
follows : 

“ First of all,” says he, ‘I doubt nocht it is manifestlie knawne 
to all how far I was generally found fault with be all men for the 
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delaying sa lang of my mariage. I wes allane, without fader or 
moder, bruthir or sistar, king of this realme, and air appeirand of 
England ; this my naikatnes maid me to be waik, and my inemyis 
stark ; ae man wes as na man, and the’ want of hoip of succession 
bread disdayne ; yea, my lang delay bred in the breistis of mony a 
grite jealousie of my inhabilitie, as gif I wer a barrane stok: 
Thir ressonis, and innumerable otheris hourly objected, moved me 
to haisten the treaty of my mariage; for as to my awne nature, 
God is my witnes, I could have abstenit langair nor the weill of my 
patrie could have permitted. I am knawne, God be praised, not 
to be very intemperatly rashe nor concety in my wechtiest effairis ; 
nather use I to be sa caryed away by passioun as I refuse to heir 
reasoun.” He then tells, that, having understood the queen could 
not come to him, he resolved to gotoher. ‘‘ The place that I 
resolvit this in wes Craigmillair, not ane of the haill counsale 
being present there ; and as I tuke this resolutioun onlie of myselff, 
as I am a trew prince, sa advised I with myselff onlie quhat way 
to follow furth the same.” Then he tells that he assembled the 
council at Edinburgh, for the purpose of having ships prepared ; 
but finding them difficulted as to the fitting out a sufficient number 
to be an honourable convoy for the King of Scotland, he ‘ wes 
compelled to avow with grite vehemencie, that, giff thay could be 
gottin na othir to gang, I suld ga myselff allane, gif it were but in 
ane ship: But giff all men (said 1) had bene as weill willit as be- 
came thame, I neidit nocht be in that strait.’””’ This reproach was 
designed for the Chancellor Maitland; and it stung him so, that 
he offered to accompany the king. James, however, consulted 
him no further till his departure ; “ twa ressouns moving me there- 
to; first, because I knew that giff I had maid him on the counsaill 
thairof, he had been blameit of putting it in my heid, quhilk had 
not bene his dewitie, for it becumis na subjectis to giff princes 
advice in sic materis; and therfoir, remembering quhat invyous 
and injust burding he dalie beires for leiding me by the nose, as it 
wer, to all his appetytis, as giff I wer ane unressonable creature, 
or a bairne that could no nothing of myselff, I thocht pitie then to 
be the occasioun of the heaping of further injust sklander upoun 
his head. ..... This far I speik for his parte, alsweill for my 
awin hounouris saik, that I be not sklanderit as ane irresolute asse, 
quha can do nathing of himselff, as also that the honestie and 
innocencie of that man be not injustlie and untrewlie reproched.” 
Having appointed his kinsman, the Duke of Lennox (son to his 
former favorite), regent in his absence, with Francis Earl of Both- 
well for a coadjutor, and having put the above most amusing 
declaration into the hands of his clerk-register, James, on the 19th 
of October, secretly embarked on board a small ship at Leith, with 
his chancellor, and immediately set sail for Norway, accompanied 
by other four vessels. This little fleet at first encountered rough 
weather, which detained it in the Frith of Forth for the better part 
of a week ; but at length a fair wind sprung up, which carried him 
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over to Slaikray in Norway, in the short space of four days. From 
Slaikray he immediately advanced, partly by land and partly by 
sea, to Upslo, where the queen was still remaining. Arriving on 
the 19th of November, he was immediately introduced, — “ boots 
and all,” says David Moyses, — to the queen’s lodging ; his eager- 
ness to see the young person with whom he was destined to spend 
his life being too great to admit of the proper ceremonials. His 
conduct at the first interview was spirited enough, to be of a piece 
with the whole enterprise. He attempted to salute his consort, 
after the fashion of his country, with a kiss. She, ignorant of the 
good Scottish custom, refused to admit of his embrace. But, says 
Moyses, with delightful quaintness, ‘‘ after a few words privately 
spoken betwixt them, there followed a farther familiarity, and some 
kisses.” 

They were married on the 23d, Mr. David Lyndsay, the king’s 
own minister, performing the nuptial ceremony in the French 
language. James next morning presented his bride with the lord- 
ship and palace of Dunfermline, by way of a morrowing gift, as it 
was called, a present usually made in that age by a bridegroom to 
his bride, on the morning after their nuptials : Dunfermline, there- 
fore, became what in modern language would be called the queen’s 
jointure-house. Immediately after the marriage, ambassadors 
came from the court of Denmark, soliciting James to delay his 
return to Scotland till the beginning of the next year, and spend 
the intermediate time in Copenhagen. In consideration of the 
weather, and partly perhaps for reasons of state, he consented to 
this proposal ; and, on the 22d of December, he and Queen Anne 
set out from Upslo on their journey to Denmark. They arrived, 
on the 2Ist of January, at Chronenburg Castle, on the celebrated 
Straits of Elsinore, where they were received with great distinction 
and rejoicing by the young king, his mother, and the four regents 
of the kingdom. It was proposed and agreed to, that they should 
remain till the solemnization of the marrige of Anne’s eldest sister 
to the Duke of Brunswick. 

The Danes at this time were perhaps the most convivial people 
on the face of the earth. Spottiswood, in recording that no quar- 
rels occurred among the king’s attendants all the time they were 
in Denmark, says, with great simplicity, that this was the more 
wonderful, since “it is hard for men in drink, at which they were 
continually kept, long to agree.’ James himself dates a letter from 
“‘Chroneburg, qguhaire we are drinking and dryving ower in the 
auld maner;” a most amusing trait of self-portraiture. I need 
scarcely remind the reader, moreover, of the authenticated tradi- 
tion regarding the whistle of the family of the Lauries of Maxwell- 
ton, which was won by an ancestor from a bacchanalian champion 
among the Danes, who had challenged the Scottish topers, on this 
occasion, to a trial of strength, and was fairly drunk under the 
table, after an almost unexampled debauch.* 





* See Burns’s Poems. 
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James continued in Denmark during the entire months of Feb- 
ruary and March, 1589-90, in the enjoyment not only of the pleas- 
ures of the social board, but also of a series of pageants and shows, 
which were got up by the court for his entertainment. He in the 
mean time sent home intelligence to Scotland, that he had the 
greatest reason to thank the Almighty for having ‘clothed him 
with a wife” of the most excellent “ giftis and comodities.” 
From time to time he received intelligence, in return, from Scot- 
land, that the country had never been in a quieter state; only two 
disturbances having happened during the whole winter, — one 
occasioned by the clan Gregor in Balquhidder, the other by “ that 
wicked and insolent man,” as Spottiswood terms him, Archibald 
Wauchope of Niddrie, who had killed a dependant of the Abbot 
of Holyrood, — whereas, in general, there was seldom a week with- 
out some dreadful tale of murder or riot. 

James, who, previous to his marriage, had seen no place besides 
the southern district of Scotland, appears to have been very much 
impressed by the sight of the continental states in which he was 
now sojourning, and to have drawn no favorable contrast between 
their magnificence, — humble as it was, compared with that of the 
southern states of Europe,— and the wretched poverty of his own 
country. He also seems to have been surprised not a little at the 
strength of the executive in Denmark, as compared with its weak- 
ness in Scotland. _He naturally became anxious, that, before his 
return, when, besides the queen, many dignified persons of her 
brother’s court were to attend him, the objects which were to be 
presented to their eyes should be of as respectable a kind as the 
circumstances of the country would permit, — that his palace should 
be put into good order, that the persons who were to receive him 
on the shore should be of good character, and that there should be 
none of those shameful breaches of the peace, which had all along 
disgraced his reign, and than which nothing was better calculated 
to give the strangers a mean idea of his government. Inspired by 
these notions, we find him writing a letter to his council in Feb- 
ruary, imploring them, with ludicrous earnestness, to prepare the 
country in a befitting manner for his arrival. The letter is a great 
curiosity, and as it is sure at once to amuse the reader, and to 
increase his acquaintance with the king’s character and style of 
writing, it is here inserted. 

“« My lords of counsal, that this generai letter of mine may serve, 
as weill to you all, as to every one of yow in particular, lay the 
blame, I praye yow, upon the hast and fascheousnes of the dis- 
patche, and not upon my sweirnes [laziness], althoughe I cannot 
denye, that to write with my own hand I am both slawe and sweire 
aneuch: I doubt not that you wille tak this in all good part, as if 
I wrote a trough of paper to every one of yow. 

“Ye may now knaw, by the season of the yeir, that my coming 
home, God willing, drawes neire. I am surely treated here with 
all the honor and hartliness that this contrie people can imagine, 
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I think we should not be unthankfull when theires comes in our 
bounds. A king of Scotland with a new marid-wyfe, will not come 
hame every day. For God’s sake, respect not onely my honor in 
this, but the honor of our whole nation, and speciallie of yourselffis ; 
for my part will be leist in it. It is knowne that I am absent, and 
all the warld knaws that when the gudeman is away, he cannot 
be wyted of * the misorders in the house ; but what may he think 
then of his servants and factors he has left therein ? 

** Now, my lords, since this is the only grete proof of your dil- 
igence, without my presence or assistance, that ever I am able for 
to have of you, let me knawe now what remembrance ye have of 
me during my absence, by diligent remembriug and performing 
such directions as the beirar hereof, the Master of Wark, hes in 
charge of me to deliver unto you. Remember specially upon the 
ending out of the abbay,t as yet lying in the deid-thraw, without 
the which we cannot be lodgit at our landing ; and in good faith 
it is not the maner of this countrie to lye therout,{ for the greatnes 
of the frost; and for a token that ye have not forgotten us, ye may 
send two or three ships here to show us the way home; but let 
nae great men or gentilmen come in them, but many gude mar- 
inells ; for 1 am already overchargeable to these folks here ; be- 
sides that every one of you will have eneuch to do in the turnes 
I have employed you to do at hame. For Godsake, in any thing, 
respect my honor, that all discords and vaniteis and quarrells may 
be supercedit at this; for gif I took sic strait order for that the 
last yeir, when I lookit for my weifs coming hame and a certayne 
companye of strangers with her, how muckle mare sould it be this 
yeir when we are baith to cum hame and twice as gret a numbre 
of strangers, and speciallie sen I have seen so gude ane example in 
this countrie. 

** Indede, I have gude cause to thank yow all for the great quiet- 
nes that ye have already keept, as I perceive by your last letters. 
Remember likewise that nae great man or counsellar presume to 
be at our landing, but suche as the beirar hereof will in a roll deliv- 
er unto you, ut omnia fiant decenter et cum ordine. 

“Fail not to provide gude cheare for us; for we have heir 
abundance of gude meit and part of drinck; to the particulars of 
this I remit to my directions, as of all other things likewise. 

“To conclude, I bothe pray you, and command you sleuth na 
tyme, and for my part sake do at this tyme even mair nor is possible ; 
for ye knaw I will never eit nor drink a fair wind. 

‘From the Castle Croneburg, the 19 day of February 1589. 

“James, Rex.” 


The same solicitude is apparent in a letter of the same date, 
which the king wrote to the reverend Robert Bruce, one of the 
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ministers of Edinburgh. He had left Bruce a member of the privy 
council, and with a kind of implied commission of supervision over 
the morals of the kingdom. He now writes to him in a familiar 
strain, beseeching him to exert himself to keep the people in order 
before his return. ‘‘ Waken up all men,” he says, ‘“‘to attend 
my coming ; for I will come, as our maister sayeth, like a thief in 
the night, and whose lampe I find burning with oyle, these will I 
coin thanks to, but those that lack their burning lamps, provyded 
with oyle, will be barred at the door; for I will not accept their 
crying, Lord, Lord! at my coming, that have forgot me all the 
time of my absence. ..... For God’s sake, take all the pains 
you can, to teach our people weill against our coming, lest we be all 
ashamed before strangers.” ‘I think this time,” he adds, ‘‘ should 
be a holy jubilee in Scotland, and our ships should have the virtue 
of the ark in agreeing, for a time at least, naturales inimicitias 
inter feras ; for, if otherwise fall out (quod Deus avertat), I shall 
behove to come hame like a drunk man amongst them, which 
would be no strange thing, coming out of so druncken a countrie as 
this!’’ Then the necessities of the poor king are displayed. “I 
pray you,” he says, “‘ heartilie recommend me to the good provost 
of the town, and, in any thing he can, pray him to assist my affairs, 
as I have ever been certain of his good will in my services. 
Specially desire him to further all he can the outreeking of three 
or four ships to meet me here and convoy me hame.” [He had 
been enabled to sail for Denmark, solely by the generosity of a few 
private individuals, who each fitted out a little vessel.] ‘“‘ And 
likewise, I doubt not he will assist the Maister of Wark in getting 
as many good craftsmen as may be had for ending out the half- 
perfyted abbey [his palace], that now lies in the deid-thraw. * * * 
Thus recommending me and my new rib to your daylie prayers, I 
commit you to the only all-sufficient.” 

Perhaps the reader will be inclined, not only to smile at these 
indications of the poverty and imbecility of the Scottish monarch, 
but also to blame him in serious earnest for what is so inconsistent 
with the dignity of a sovereign. He should, however, pause to 
consider the dilapidated state in which James found his govern- 
ment and revenues when he came of age; he should consider the 
power of the nobles, many of whom could raise at any time far 
more men than their king; and he should reflect on the barbarous 
condition of the people, just emerged from the horrors of a pro- 
tracted civil war, and from the vices incident to an age of religious 
reformation. As for the pecuniary distresses of the sovereign, 
which here appear so extreme, he actually seems to have had no 
resource whatever, on any occasion of unusual expense like the 
present, except the benevolence of a few of the burghs, chiefly 
those of Fife, which was then the most commercial and the richest 
province of Scotland. The proper revenues of the crown had long 


before this time been alienated and embarrassed almost to extinc- 
tion. 
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James’s poverty, however, was perhaps never less distressing to 
him than on the present occasion. The pride of country, for 
which the Scotch have always been remarkable, induced them to 
do all in their power to fulfil his wishes in regard to the appearance 
of the kingdom before the expected strangers, and also in respect 
of the vessels which he desired to have sent out for his convoy 
home. By an extraordinary exertion, though at the expense of a 
great multitude of individuals, the palace was finished and furnish- 
ed in very splendid style, another house in the city was prepared 
for the queen’s Danish friends, a few small Fife coasters were sent 
out to Denmark, and a great variety of articles were prepared for 
the pageantries which were to be enacted on his arrival. Besides 
these more important arrangements, there were some of a humbler 
nature, which equally marked the desire of the people to put the 
country into a holiday attitude. The town-council of Edinburgh, 
resolving that the strangers should see as little as possible of the 
filth and the mendicity for which the country was remarkable, 
ordained that “all persons purge and clenze the streits, calsayis, 
and gutteris fornent their awin housis to the mid channel, as weill 
in the hie gait [principal street] as in the vennelis [lanes],’’ and 
that ‘‘ all beggaris remove, swa they be nocht fund beggand within 
this burgh, or betuix this and Leith, or ony uther part within the 
liberty or jurisdiction of this burgh.’’ They also ordained the 
bailies “ to pas throw their quarteris, and borrow fra the honest 
nychtbouris thairof ane quantitie of the best sort of thair neiprie 
[table linen], to serve the strayngeris that sall arryve with the 
queen, and the said bailies to gif the nychtbouris thair awin ticket 
of ressait thairof.” 

On the Ist of May, after these and sundry other preparations 
had been made, the king and queen arrived at Leith, accompanied 
by the admiral of Denmark, and other persons of dignity, and 
having a convoy of thirteen large Danish ships of war. The cit- 
izens of Edinburgh and Leith immediately flocked to the shore, 
each in his best clothes and arms. About seven at night, the king 
led the queen ashore, “‘by a trance covered with tapestrie and 
cloth of gold, that her foot might not touch the earth. The Duke 
of Lennox, the Earls of Mar and Bothwell, with sundrie others, 
received them at the stayr-heads. The castle and ships shot great 
vollies.” Mr. James Elphinston, a senator of the college of justice 
(afterwards Lord Balmerino), welcomed the royal pair in a Latin 
oration. ‘‘ The queen being placed in her lodgings, the king took 
the chief of the Danes by the hand, every one after another.” 
[Between thirty and forty of these persons were dignified men, with 
** goldin chenyeis of guid faschioun ;”” and the whole number was 
two hundred and twenty-four.] The king now received a visit 
from the minister Bruce, whose services in keeping the country 
quiet during his absence he acknowledged in very warm terms, 
afterwards accompanying him to the church of Leith, to return 
thanks to the Almighty for his prosperous voyage. 
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As the preparations at Holyrood-house were scarcely yet complet- 
ed, James remained for a few days in a palace called ‘ the Kingis 
Wark,”’ at Leith, his train chiefly lodging in the ships. At length, 
on the 6th of May, the royal party made their progress towards 
Edinburgh. ‘The king and nobility rode before; the queen came 
behind, in her Danish chariot, with her maids of honor, on each 


side of her majesty one. The coach was drawn by eight horses, — 


caparisoned in purple velvet, embroidered with gold and silver, 
very rich. The town of Edinburgh, Canongate, and Leith, in their 
arms, gave a volley of shot to the king and queen in their passage, 
in joye of their safe arryval.” ‘‘In this manner, they passed to the 
Abbey of Holyroodhouse,” where ‘‘ the king, taking the queen by 
the hand, led her through the inner close to the great hall, and 
thereafter to the chambers, which were richly hung with cloth of 
gold and silver.” 

The queen was crowned in the abbey church, on Tuesday, the 
17th of May, Mr. Robert Bruce performing the chief offices, which 
formerly used to be done by a bishop. The Presbyterian ministers 
on this occasion scrupled greatly about the propriety of anointing 
the queen, judging that ceremony to be of a somewhat Popish 
savour ; but James knew how to bring them to reason: he hinted 
that he could wait a little, till a certain bishop, whom he mention- 
ed, could make it convenient to come to Edinburgh, to perform the 
ceremony. Alarmed at what he said, they lost no time in agreeing 
that there was no harm in the oil, and the ceremony was accord- 
ingly performed in the usual way. When it was concluded, 
Andrew Melville uttered a long congratulatory poem, in Latin 
hexameters, to the great delight of the king and his friends, who 
joined in soliciting that it should be printed. This poem was so 
elegant in its construction, and so apt to the occasion, as to attract 
the praise of the best foreign scholars, and to extend the fame of 
this great event in the life of James farther than it perhaps could 
have otherwise travelled. 





[From “ The Asiatic Journal,’ No. 40.] 


[Passing over one number of the “ Mofussil Stations,” relating to Patna, of less 
interest than the generality of the series, we take that concerning Benares, a 
city which bears somewhat the same relation to the Hindu religion which Rome 
does to the Catholic. These animated and striking descriptions of different resi- 
dences in the East are apparently the composition of a lady, long an inhabitant 
of India.] 

Arr. VIII.— MOFUSSIL STATIONS. No. IV. 


BENARES. 


Tue holy city of Benares, the seat of Hindu superstition, is not 
more remarkable for its antiquities, and the sanctity with which it 
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has been invested by the bigoted worshippers of Brahma, than for 
the singularity of its structure, its vast wealth, and immense popu- 
lation. It stands upon the left bank of the Ganges, stretching sev- 
eral miles along the shore; the river is about thirty feet below the 
level of the houses, and is attained by numerous ghauts, which 
spread their broad steps between fantastic buildings of the most 
grotesque and curious description. The confused masses of stone, 
which crowd upon each other in this closely-built city, sometimes 
present fronts so bare and lofty, as to convey the idea of a prison 
or fortress. Others are broken into diminutive pagodas, backed by 
tall mansions seven stories in height, and interspersed with Gothic 
gateways, towers, and arches, all profusely covered with ornaments, 
balconies, verandahs, battlements, mullioned windows, balustrades, 
turrets, cupolas, and round and pointed domes, the fancies of all 
ages. Since the conquest of the city by Arungzebe, Moosulman 
architecture has reared its light and elegant erections amid the more 
heavy and less tasteful structures of Hindu creation. From a 
mosque, built upon the ruins of a heathen temple, spring those cele- 
brated minarets, which now rank amid the wonders of the city. 
Their lofty spires shoot up into the golden sky from a dense cluster 
of buildings, crowning the barbaric pomp below with graceful beau- 
ty. Notwithstanding its great antiquity, and the immense sums 
lavished upon its pagodas, Benares does not boast a single speci- 
men of those magnificent temples, which, in other parts of India, 
convey so grand an idea of the vast conceptions of their founders. 
Here are no pyramidal masses of fretted stone, no huge conical 
mounds of solid masonry standing alone to astonish the eye, as at 
Bindrabund ; no gigantic tower, like the Cootub Minar at Delhi, 
to fill the imagination with awe and wonder; but the whole of this 
enormous city is composed of details, intermingled with each other 
without plan or design, yet forming altogether an architectural dis- 
play of the most striking and imposing nature. Amid much that 
is strange and fantastic, there are numerous specimens of a pure 
and elegant taste, and the small antique pagodas, which abound in 
every direction, are astonishingly beautiful. The lavish orna- 
ments of richly-sculptured stone, with which they are profusely 
adorned, give evidence of the skill and talent of the artists of their 
day ; and throughout the whole of the city a better taste is display- 
ed in the embellishments of the houses than is usually found in the 
private buildings of India. There are fewer elephants of clay, and 
misshapen camels, with round towers of tile upon their backs, stuck 
upon the projecting cornices of the habitations of the middling 
classes. The florid ornaments of wood and stone, profusely spread 
over the fronts of the dwelling-houses, bring to the mind recollec- 
tions of Venice, which Benares resembles in some other particu- 
lars; one or two of the lofty, narrow streets being connected by 
covered passages not very unlike the far-famed Bridge of Sighs. 
The views of Benares from the river are exceedingly fine, offer- 
ing an infinite and untiring variety of scenery, of which the effect 
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is greatly heightened by the number of trees, whose luxuriant foli- 
age intermingles with the parapets and buttresses of the adjacent 
buildings. In dropping down the stream in a boat, an almost end- 
less succession of interesting objects is presented to the eye. 
Through the interstices between tower and palace, temple and serai, 
glimpses are caught of gardens and bazaars stretching inland; an 
open gate displays the terraced court of some wealthy noble ; long, 
cloistered corridors lead to the secluded recesses of the zenana, and 
small projecting turrets, perched upon the lofty battlements of some 
high and frowning bnilding, look like the watch-towers of a feudal 
castle. The ghauts are literally swarming with life at all hours of 
the day, and every creek and jetty are crowded with craft of vari- 
ous descriptions, all truly picturesque in their form and effect. A 
dozen budgerows are moored in one place ; the light bohlio dances 
on the rippling current at another; a splendid pinnace rears its 
gayly-decorated masts at a third; while large patalas, and other 
clumsy native vessels, laden with cotton or some equally cumbrous 
cargo, choke up the river near some well frequented wharfs. Small 
fairy shallops are perpetually skimming over the surface of the glit- 
tering stream, and sails, some white and dazzling, others of a deep 
saffron hue, and many made up of tattered fragments which bear 
testimony to many a heavy squall, appear in all directions. 

No written description, however elaborate, can convey even a 
faint idea of the extraordinary peculiarities of a place which has 
no prototype in the East. Though strictly Oriental, it differs very 
widely from all the other cities of Hindoostan, and it is only by pic- 
torial representations that any adequate notion can be formed of the 
mixture of the beautiful and the grotesque, which, piled confusedly 
together, form that stupendous wall which spreads along the bank 
of the Ganges at Benares. It is much to be lamented that no pan- 
oramic view has ever been exhibited of this singular place, and still 
more so that the exquisitely-faithful delineations of Mr. Daniell, an 
artist so long and so actively employed in portraying the wonders 
of nature and of art in India, should not be in every body’s hands. 
His portfolios are rich in specimens of Benares, and the engravings 
from his works, executed under his own eye, retain all those delicate 
touches which are so necessary to preserve the oriental character of 
the original sketches. Drawings made in India, and sent to Eng- 
land to be engraved, are subject to much deterioration in the pro- 
cess, from the negligence of persons wholly unacquainted with the 
peculiarities of the country,to whom they are entrusted; and many 
of the cheap prodactions of this class, from the pencils of very able 
amateur artists, are rendered almost worthless by the ignorance and 
inaccuracy of mere engravers. 

No European has ever been tempted to take up his abode in the 
close and crowded city of Benares ; the military and civil station is 
about two miles distant, and is called, in Government Orders and 
other official documents, Secrole; this name is, however, seldom 
used by the inhabitants, and few ever talk of Secrole as their des- 
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tination, Benares being by far the most common and popular term. 
The garrison, consisting of about three native regiments, and a 
small train of artillery, is under the command of a major-general ; 
and at the distance of a few miles, at Sultanpore, a native cavalry 
corps is stationed. The civil appointments are very numerous and 
splendid, and Secrole possesses some of the finest and best-appoint- 
ed mansions in India; formerly the establishment of a mint added 
to the number of European inhabitants; but its abolition, which 
took place a few years ago, is now very severely felt by those who 
remember the talent and intelligence connected with it in the days 
of Anglo-Indian splendor. The usual amusements of a Mofussil 
station, — balls, private theatricals, dinners, morning calls, and 
scandal, are diversified by occasional visits to the city. Few of the 
numerous travellers who pass through the district are so totally des- 
titute of curiosity, as not to feel desirous to penetrate into the inte- 
rior of a place so widely celebrated. The ascent of the minarets 
is a feat of which people like to boast, who care very little for the 
view which is to be obtained from them, and, consequently, excur- 
sions to the holy city take place very frequently. 

There is nothing either striking or beautiful in the environs of Be- 
nares ; the cantonments do not possess any remarkable feature to 
distinguish them from other military stations ; they are flat and des- 
titute of views, but are redeemed from positive ugliness by the 
groves with which they are surrounded. Immediately beyond the 
military lines, the tract towards the city becomes interesting ; sev- 
eral very handsome Moosulman tombs show the vast increase of the 
followers of a foreign creed in the sacred birth-place of Brahma; 
and the desecration of this holy spot is made still more apparent by 
the carcasses of animals hung up, in defiance of the brahmins, in 
butchers’ shops. Formerly, none save human sacrifices were toler- 
ated, and upon the first occupation of Benares by the British it was 
thought advisable to refrain from slaughtering bullocks and calves: 
beef and veal are now to be had in abundance, and the Hindoos, if 
not reconciled, have become accustomed to the murders committed 
upon the peculiar favorites of the priesthood. A long, straggling 
suburb, composed of houses of singular construction, in every stage 
of dilapidation, rendered exceedingly picturesque by intervening 
trees and flowering shrubs, leads to the gate of the city; anda 
short and rather wide avenue brings the visitor to the chokey, a 
large irregular square. From this point, vehicles of European con- 
struction are useless, and the party must either mount upon ele- 
phants, dispose themselves in ton jauns, or proceed on foot ; and 
very early in the morning, before the population of this crowded 
city is astir, the latter affords by far the best method of visiting the 
temples ; but the instant that the tide of human beings has poured 
itself into the narrow avenue, it is expedient to be removed from 
actual contact with the thickly-gathering throng. 

Benares, at day-break, presents less of animated life than any 
other city of the same magnitude and extent; a few sweepers only 
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appear in the streets; all the houses are shut up, and give no sign 
of the multitudes who swarm within. The shops are closely barri- 
caded, the usual mode of fastening them being by a strong chain 
attached by a large padlock to a staple beneath the threshold. At 
this early hour, the streets are very clean, and the air of the city is 
much cooler and fresher than might be expected from its denseness 
and population. Its zoological inhabitants are up and abroad with 
the first gleam of the sun; the brahminee bulls perambulate the 
streets, monkeys spring from cornice to cornice, and flights of pi- 
geons and paroquets dart from the parapets in every direction. As 
soon as it is broad day, the priests repair to the temples, and devo- 
tees are seen conveying the sacred water from the Ganges to the 
several shrines. At the doors of the pagodas, persons are stationed 
with baskets of flowers for sale. Long rosaries of scarlet, white, 
or yellow blossoms, seem to be in the greatest request, and are pur- 
chased by the pious as offerings to their gods; the pavements of the 
temples are strewed with these floral treasures, the only pleasing cer- 
emonial connected with Hindoo worship. The too abundant supply 
of water, the dirty throng of religious beggars, and the incessant 
vociferations of ‘Ram! Ram!” compel all save determined anti- 
quaries to make a speedy exit from the noise and crowd of these 
places. The observatory and the minarets are the principal ob- 
jects of attraction to parties who merely desire to see the lions of 
Benares; but in proceeding thither, visitors who take an interest in 
the homely occupations of the native traders, may be amused by 
the opening of the shops, and the commencement of the stir, bus- 
tle, and traffic, which at ten o’clock will have reached its climax. 
The rich merchandise, with which the city abounds, according to the 
custom of Hindoostan, is carefully concealed from the view of pas- 
sengers; but inthe tailors’ shops, some of the costly products of the 
neighbouring countries are exhibited. Those skilful artists whocan 
repair a rent with invisible stitches, sit in groups. employed in mend- 
ing superb shawls, which, after having passed through their prac- 
tised hands, will sell to inexpe~ienced purchasers for new ones, fresh 
from the looms of Thibet. The shops of the copper-smiths make 
the most show; they are gayly set out with brass and copper vessels 
of various kinds, some intended for domestic use and others for that 
of the temples. In every street, a shroff or banker may be seen, 
seated behind a pile of cowries, with bags of silver and copper at 
his elbow. ‘These men take considerable sums in the course of the 
day, by changing specie; they deduct a per-centage from every ru- 
pee, and are notorious usurers, lending out their money at enor- 
mous interest. Here too are confectioners, surrounded by the com- 
mon sweet-meats which are so much in request, and not unfre- 
quently employed in the manufacture of their sugar cakes. In an 
iron kettle, placed over a charcoal fire, the syrup is boiling; the 
contents are occasionally stirred with an iron ladle, and when the 
mixture is “thick and slab,” and has imbibed a due proportion of 
the dust which rises in clouds from the well trodden street, ladle- 
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fulls are poured upon an iron plate which covers a charcoal stove, 
whence, when sufficiently baked, they are removed to their places 
on the counter or platform, on which the whole process is conduct- 
ed. Those dainty cook-shops, so temptingly described in the Ara- 
bian Nights, decked with clean white cloths, and furnished with 
delicate cream-tarts, with or without pepper, are not to be seen in 
India; yet the tables of the Hindoos, though more simple than 
those of the luxurious Moosulmans, are not destitute of richly-sea- 
soned viands, and the finer sort of confections. The dyers, pun- 
kah-makers, and several others, also carry on their respective oc- 
cupations in their open shops; the houses of the former are distin- 
guished by long pieces of gayly-colored cloths, hung across project- 
ing poles. In these, the bright red of the Indian rose, and the su- 
perb yellow, the bridal color of the Hindoos, are the most conspic- 
uous ; they likewise produce brilliant greens, and rich blues, which, 
when formed into turbans and cummerbunds, very agreeably diver- 
sify the white dresses of an Indian crowd. 

Learning, as well as religion, still flourishes in Benares; but 
both have degenerated since the Moslem conquest. ‘The brahmins 
of the Hindoo college, once so celebrated for its pundits, are not so 
well skilled in Sanscrit as might have been expected from the great 
encouragement afforded to the institution by the British Govern- 
ment. The best scholars are now to be found amid the Anglo-Indian 
community. The observatory, though abandoned by its magi, still 
remains, a gigantic relic of the zeal in the pursuit of science man- 
ifested in former days. The discoveries of modern times, adopted, 
though slowly, by eastern astronomers, have rendered it of little 
value for the purpose for which it was intended ; and it has fallen 
into neglect and disuse, being no longer patronized by the native 
prince, who, until very lately, kept up an establishment there at his 
own expense. An extensive area, entered from the street, is divid- 
ed into several small quadrangles, surrounded by cloisters and form- 
ing cool and shady retreats, intended for the residences of those 
sages who studied the wonders of the firmament from the platform 
of the tower above. Broad flights of stairs lead to the summit of 
this huge, square, massive building, a terraced height well suited 
to the watchers of the stars, and which, at the time of its creation, 
was furnished with an apparatus very creditable to the state of sci- 
ence at that early period. The astrologer no longer takes his night- 
ly stand on the lonely tower, reading the destinies of man in the 
bright book of the heavens, or calculating those eclipses, which he 
imagined to be caused by the attacks of some malignant demon, 
anxiously endeavouring to extinguish the lights of the world: a be- 
lief which still prevails throughout India. Notwithstanding the 
repeated victories achieved by the sun and moon, the Hindoo pop- 
ulation, at every new eclipse, are seized with horror and conster- 
nation; they assemble in great multitudes at the ghauts, and at- 
tempt to frighten and drive away the evil spirit by sounding all 
sorts of discordant instruments, and keeping up an incessant clam- 
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or of the most frightful cries. Such are the confusion and terror 
which fill the breasts of the crowd, that the military and civil au- 
thorities are compelled to take active measures for the prevention 
of accidents and the suppression of tumults, which this dangerous 
state of excitement is too apt to occasion. The view which the 
observatory commands is limited to the river and the country on 
the opposite bank ; but a far more extensive prospect is obtained 
from the minarets. Adventurous persons, who have climbed to the 
light cupolas, which crown these lofty spires, see the city of Ben- 
ares under an entirely new aspect in this bird’s-eye view. They 
perceive that there are wide spaces between the seven-storied build- 
ings that form alabyrinth of lanes, and that gay gardens flourish in 
the midst of dense masses of brick and mortar. The hum of the 
busy multitude below is scarcely heard, and they look down upon 
flocks of paroquets, skimming through the golden air at a consider- 
able distance beneath. The palaces of the city, in all their varied 
styles of architecture, appear to great advantage from these heights. 
Gothic towers open upon luxuriant parterres, affording a more 
pleasing idea of the seclusion to which the ladies of the city are 
doomed, than those high, narrow houses, wedged closely against 
eachother, where from the roof alone glimpses may be caught of 
living trees, where flowers withering in pots convey the only notion 
which the imprisoned females can obtain of the beauties of nature. 
Overtopped by some still more lofty mansion, or perhaps debarred 
from egress to a spot whence they may be descried by a prying 
neighbour, they grow up in total ignorance of the most common ob- 
jects around them, and wear out their existence in dull monotony, 
enlivened only by the gossip of some privileged old woman, who 
carries news and scandal from house to house. The usual style of 
building in Benares ensures the strictest privacy to the female por- 
tion of the family. ‘The massy door from the street opens into a 
small court-yard, surrounded on all sides by high walls; one large 
apartment occupies the whole of the front, in every story; these 
rooms, which are airy and well supplied with windows and veran- 
dahs overlooking the street, are exclusively occupied by the gentle- 
men of the house. On each floor, a covered gallery runs round 
three sides of the court-yard, leading to small chambers, or rath- 
er cells, where the women and their attendants are immured. 
They have no outlet whatever to the street, and look down either 
upon a pretty fountain, where the quadrangle below is neatly kept, 
or upon the goats and cows which frequently occupy the ground- 
floor. Some of the interiors of these houses are richly decorated 
with carved wood highly polished. In the cold season, costly car- 
pets are spread over the floors; and the pddn boxes, and other ves- 
sels in daily use, are of silver beautifully wrought. 

Many of the inhabitants are extremely rich ; and, besides its na- 
tive population, Benares is the occasional residence of distinguish- 
ed strangers from all parts of the peninsula. A great number of 
Hindoo princes and nobles possess mansions in the holy city; it is 
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the asylum of deposed or abdicated monarchs; the refuge of rebels 
and usurpers; and wealthy devotees from distant places retire to 
draw their last breath within the sacred precincts, where all who 
are so fortunate as to die in the good graces of the brahmins, are 
sure of going straight to heaven, even though they may have eaten 
beef. Poorer pilgrims flock from every corner of Hindoostan, anx- 
ious to perform their ablutions in a spot held sacred by all castes, 
who believe it to be a creation of the gods, distinct from the rest of 
the world, formed of unpolluted earth, and resting upon the point 
of Siva’s trident. In spite of the desecrations of the Moosulmauns, 
it still retains its holy character ; but since the Moghul conquest, 
the religious ceremonies have lost somewhat of their revolting bar- 
barity. Human victims have for a considerable period ceased to 
bleed upon the altars, and by a late edict of the British Govern- 
ment, the cremation of widows, a spectacle which occurred more 
frequently at Benares than in any other part of the Company’s ter- 
ritories, is no longer permitted. The ladies, it is said, complain 
very bitterly of the hardship of being prevented from burning, and 
perhaps in many instances it may be severely felt; for women, 
brought up in a state of apathetic luxury, are ill calculated to en- 
dure the penances and privations, which must be the lot of those 
who are so unfortunate as to survive their husbands. It is reckoned 
very discreditable for a widow to appear plump and healthy at the 
end of her first year of mourning ; it is expected that she shall be 
reduced by long and frequent fasts, and in her the outward signs of 
woe are to be shown in an emaciated frame and premature old age; 
she is forbidden the luxuries of dress, and must perform servile offi- 
ces revolting to a woman of high birth, long accustomed to the at- 
tendance of atrain of dependents. Deprived of the few enjoy- 
ments which the tyranny of the customs of the East allows to its 
females, who, brought up in ignorance and imprisonment, should 
at least be secured from want and suffering, a Hindoo widow is one 
of the most pitiable objects in the creation: it is to be hoped that 
the abolition of the rite of suttee will pave the way to more enlight- 
ened notions on the subject of female privileges, and that some ad- 
equate provision will be made by law to secure the relicts of men 
of wealth from being cast entirely upon the mercy of their relations. 

The commerce of Benares is in a very flourishing condition; be- 
sides the extensive traffic which the merchants of the city carry on 
in shawls, diamonds, and other precious articles, numbers are en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of the celebrated gold and sil- 
ver brocades, which are known in India by the name of kincob. 
These costly tissues are worn as gala dresses by all the wealthy 
classes of Hindoostan, whether Moslem or Hindoo; they have not 
been superseded, like the calicoes and muslins of native looms, by 
European goods of a similar description, and even the magic power 
of machinery may be defied by the artisan who weaves his splendid 
web of silk and silver, after the methods taught by his forefathers, 
in the secluded factories of Benares. Scarfs of gold and silver 
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stuff, called Benares turbans, with deep fringed borders, beautifully 
wrought, and resembling a rich setting of gems, have found their 
way to the shops of London, and are much esteemed for the pecu- 
liar brilliance of their materials ; but these do not equal in beauty 
the embroidery of the native puggree, or turban, upon velvet; these 
superb head-dresses look like clusters of precious stones, and a 
handsome, well-proportioned native, attired in a vest and trowsers of 
crimson and gold brocade, a cummerbund, composed of a Cash- 
mere shawl, wound round his waist, a second shawl thrown over 
one shoulder, and the belt of his scimitar and the studs of his robe 
sparkling with diamonds, may challenge the world to produce a 
more tasteful and magnificent costume. Nobles clad in this glit- 
tering array, and mounted upon chargers decked with trappings of 
solid silver, often flash like meteors through the square of the city ; 
and sometimes the accidental opening of the curtain of a native 
palanquin will reveal a still brighter vision, — a lady reclining on 
the cushions, covered with jewels. Silver and gold lace, of every 
kind and pattern, fringes, scalloped trimmings, edgings, and bor- 
ders of all widths, are to be purchased at Benares exceedingly cheap, 
when compared to the prices demanded for such articles in Europe; 
but the Anglo-Indian ladies rarely avail themselves of these glitter- 
ing bargains, excepting when fancy balls are on the tapis, as there 
isa prejudice against the adoption of decorations worn by native 
women. A few, however, have the good taste to prefer the Indian 
ornaments of goldsmiths’ work to trinkets of European manufac- 
ture, which, alloyed to the lowest degree of baseness, and depend- 
ing solely upon some ephemeral fashion for their value, are literally 
not worth an eighth part of the original purchase-money ; while the 
unrivalled workmanship of a first-rate native artisan, and the solid 
weight of unadulterated metal contained in the chains, necklaces, 
ear-rings, and bangles, which he has wrought, render them an ex- 
cellent investment of floating cash, which would otherwise be ex- 
pended upon trifles. The ornaments worn by Hindoostanee fe- 
males are, generally speaking, very tasteful and elegant ; the pattern 
of the double Toomka ear-rings, has been borrowed by European 
jewellers, and bracelets resembling the Indian bangle are now very 
common; but the splendid necklaces, so richly carved as to glitter 
like precious stones, are more rarely seen; they are formed of a 
series of drops beautifully wrought, and suspended from a closely- 
linked gold chain of exquisite workmanship. Pearls of immense 
size, and of the finest color, may sometimes be purchased astonish- 
ingly cheap; they are much worn by the natives, and strings the 
size of pigeon’s eggs are frequently exhibited round the necks of 
rich men. In the cutting and setting of precious stones, the lapi- 
daries of the East do not excel; and it is rather difficult to ascer- 
tain the precise value of jewels which have not been committed to 
skilful hands. The natives are guilty of the barbarity of stringing 
diamonds, and show less elegance in the disposition of gems than 
in any other branch of decorative art. 
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The rajah of Benares, a prince, who, bereft of all the power ex- 
ercised by his ancestors, retains his title and a revenue adequate 
to the support of his diminished rank, resides at Ramnaghur, a for- 
tified palace a few miles up the river. He also possesses a large 
mansion in the neighbourhood of the cantonments, built after the 
Anglo-Indian fashion, which he visits occasionally, and where he 
entertains the families of the civil and military officers of the sta- 
, tion during the celebration of some of the most noted Hindoo fes- 
tivals. The taste and courtesy of the rajah is displayed to great 
advantage at the hoolee, in which the principal diversion seems to 
consist in powdering the persons of all the passers-by with red dust. 
The showers of sugar-plums rained at the carnivals of Italy are 
harmless compared to the peltings which take place on these occa- 
sions; white dresses speedily become particolored, and at the con- 
clusion, when the powder is mixed with water, every body who ven- 
tures abroad is daubed from head to foot with crimson. The Moo- 
sulman population join in the sport, and, as it is a period of univer- 
sal license, Europeans do not escape. Young officers are drench- 
ed from top to toe, and even ladies are not always quite secure that 
they shall preserve their garments unsullied. ‘The fair guests of 
the rajah were therefore delighted to find that baskets of rose 
leaves had been substituted for the powdered mhindee, which is 
commonly used by the assailants: a costly act of gallantry, in a 
land where every rose is carefully preserved for the goulaabee paa- 
nee,* which is consumed in vast quantities in every native house. 
Indian gardeners are horrified by the wasteful manner in which 
European ladies are wont to gather roses ; not content to take off 
the full-blown flower close to the stem, and to tie it with a few 
green leaves at the end of a stick, they help themselves to a whole 
spray, containing perchance a dozen buds, doomed to perish un- 
timely without yielding their exquisite breath in perfume. The 
knowledge of this frugal expenditure of roses furnishes a clue to 
the displeasure of Azor, who, in the Eastern tale, threatens the 
merchant with death for having dared to pluck a branch from one 
of his bushes, as a gift to his youngest and best-beloved daughter. 

At the entertainments given by the rajah of Benares, the nautch 
is exhibited in great perfection. ‘To European spectators, the per- 
formance soon grows exceedingly tiresome ; but natives never ap- 
pear to be weary of the evolutions of their favorites, and will sit 
with exemplary patience, from nightfall until daybreak, gazing up- 
on the successive sets of dancers, who relieve each other through- 
out the night. The company assembled to witness a nautch occu- 
py seats at the upper end of a large, brilliantly illuminated apart- 
ment ; the sides are lined with servants, all anxious to partake of 
the enjoyment of the tamasha (show), and other domestics are 
grouped at the farthest end, ready to introduce the performers. 
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The parties, which appear in regular rotation, usually consist of 
seven persons; two only of these are the dancers, who advance in 
front of the audience, and are closely followed by three musicians, 
who take up their posts behind: a mussaulchee plants himself with 
his torch on either side, elevating or depressing his flambeau ac- 
cording to the movements of the arms and feet of the nautch girls. 
These ladies present very picturesque figures, though somewhat en- 
cumbered by the voluminous folds of their drapery. Their attire 
consists of a pair of gay-colored silk trowsers, edged and embroi- 
dered with silver, so long as only to afford occasional glimpses of the 
rich anklets, strung with small bells, which encircle the legs. Their 
toes are covered with rings, and a broad, flat, silver chain, is pass- 
ed across the foot. Over the trowsers a petticoat of some rich 
stuff appears, containing at least twelve breadths, profusely trim- 
med, having broad silver or gold borders, finished with deep fringes 
of the same. The coortec, or vest, is of the usual dimensions, but 
it is almost hidden by an immense veil, which crosses the bosom 
several times, hanging down in front and at the back in broad ends, 
either trimmed to match the petticoat, or composed of still more 
splendid materials, the rich tissues of Benares. ‘The hands, arms, 
and neck are covered with jewels, sometimes of great value, and 
the hair is braided with silver ribbands, and confined with bodkins 
of beautiful workmanship. The ears are pierced round the top, 
and furnished with a fringe-like series of rings, in addition to the 
ornament worn in England: the diameter of the nose-ring is as 
large as that of a crown-piece; it is of gold wire, and very thin; 
a pearl and two other precious gems are strung upon it, dangling 
over the mouth, and disfiguring the countenance. With the ex- 
ception of this hideous article of decoration, the dress of the nautch 
girls, when the wearers are young and handsome, and have not 
adopted the too prevailing custom of blackening their teeth, is not 
only splendid but becoming; but it requires, however, a tall and 
graceful figure to support the cumbrous habiliments which are worn 
indiscriminately by all the performers. The nautch girls of India 
are singers as well as dancers; they commence the vocal part of 
the entertainment in a high, shrill key, which they sustain as long 
as they can; they have no idea whatsoever of modulating their 
voices, and the instruments which form the accompaniment are little 
less barbarous; these consist of two nondescript guitars, and a 
very small pair of kettle-drums, which chime in occasionally, mak- 
ing sad havoc with the original melodies, some of which are sweet 
and plaintive. The dancing is even more strange, and less inter- 
esting than the music; the performers rarely raise their feet from 
the ground, but shuffle, or to use a more poetical, though not so 
expressive a phrase, glide along the floor, raising their arms, and 
veiling or unveiling as they advance or describe a circle. The 
same evolutions are repeated, with the most unvarying monotony, 
and are continued until the appearance of a new set of dancers 
gives a hint to the preceding party to withdraw. It is said that, on 
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some occasions, the native spectators have been so much enraptur- 
ed with the accomplishments displayed by a celebrated dancer, as 
to tear their clothes in extasy, and make the air resound with cries 
of ‘‘ wah! wah!” but such enthusiastic demonstrations of delight 
are extremely rare. ‘The gravity of the higher classes of natives is 
usually exceedingly profound, and few compromise their dignity by 
giving loose to any emotion in public. In general, the audience 
maintains a steady imperturbability of countenance, the manifesta- 
tions of pleasure being confined to the attendants of the dancers. 
The mussaulchees, as they brandish their torches, grin their appro- 
bation, looking unutterable things ; and the musicians also, appar- 
ently in a state of enchantment, not only express their gratification 
by eloquent smiles, but break out into frequent exclamations of 
** bhote! bhote!” an almost untranslatable term, which is used to 
denominate excess of any thing. The only novelty presented by 
the fresh band of dancers is the color of the dress, or the value of 
the ornaments; the performances are precisely the same; Europe- 
an eyes and ears being unable to distinguish any superiority in the 
quality of the voice or the grace of the movements. By the na- 
tives, however, different dancers are held in different degrees of es- 
timation ; the celebrated Nickee, of Calcutta, has long held the 
rank of prima donna of the East. In India, a reputation once es- 
tablished is not endangered by a rage for novelty, or the attractions 
of younger candidates: fashions do not alter, new styles are not 
adopted, and the singing of an angel, if differing from that of Nic- 
kee, would not be thought half so good. She has been styled the 
Catalani of Hindoostan; she is now the Pasta, and will be the Son- 
tag, or the Malibran who may next arise to delight the European 
world. Some English singers of eminence, performing at Calcutta, 
understanding that the king of Oude was an ardent admirer of mu- 
sic, travelled to Lucknow in the hope that the superior excellence of 
their performances would ensure them an engagment at his court. 
They were disappointed ; they had neither the power of lungs, nor 
the faculty of screaming, necessary to lap native ears in Elys- 
ium, and the experiment failed. A nautch given by a great person 
generally concludes with an exhibition of fire-works, a spectacle in 
which native artists excel, and which affords a very acceptable 
gratification to eyes wearied with the dull sameness of the dancers. 
Many of the nautch girls are extremely rich, those most in esteem 
being very highly paid for their performances : the celebrated Cal- 
cutta heroine already mentioned receives 1,000 rupees (£100) 
nightly, wherever she is engaged. 

The rajah of Benares not only evinces his attachment to the 
socjety of the British residents in his neighbourhood, by inviting 
them to his own houses, but enters also into their national amuse- 
ments, frequently attending the amateur performances at the theatre 
at Secrole. A gentleman attached to the mint, whose loss will be 
long and severely felt by every branch of the community, anxious 
both to afford gratification to his native friends, and to increase the 
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funds of a treasury, which in India as well as in England is sel- 
dom overflowing, was wont to take the pains to translate the drama 
about to be performed into Persian, and to have the MS. printed 
at apress which he had established. Thus made acquainted with 
the subject of the story, the acted play afforded amusement to many 
of the rich inhabitants of Benares, who subscribed very liberally to 
the support of the theatre. It is doubtful whether so good an ex- 
ample has been followed by the present management, the concilia- 
tion and gratification of the natives being too little studied in India; 
but the Benares theatre is distinguished for the introduction of per- 
formances better adapted to amateur actors than the regular dra- 
ma. Charades and proverbs have diversified the usual entertain- 
ments, and the réunions, first established at this station, have be- 
come popular at Calcutta. The tableaux vivans, though so well 
suited to the peculiarities of the country, and permitting the intro- 
duction of ladies without offending prejudices, have not yet found 
their way to the Company’s territories: so averse are the Anglo-In- 
dians to innovations of any kind. 

In no part of Hindoostan can one of the most beautiful of the 
native festivals be seen to so great an advantage as at Benares. 
The duwallee is celebrated there with the greatest splendor, and 
its magnificence is heightened by the situation of the city on the 
bank of the river, and the singular outlines of the buildings. The 
attraction of this annual festival consists in the illuminations: at 
the close of evening, small chiraugs (earthen lamps), fed with oil 
which produces a brilliant white light, are placed, as closely togeth- 
er as possible, on every ledge of every building. Palace, temple, 
and tower seem formed of stars. The city appears like the crea- 
tion of the fire-king, the view from the water affording the most 
superb and romantic spectacle imaginable, —ascene of fairy splen- 
dor, far too brilliant for description. Europeans embark in boats 
to enjoy the gorgeous pageant from the river; all the vessels are 
lighted up, and the buildings in the distance, covered with innu- 
merable lamps, shine out in radiant beauty. Eoropean illumina- 
tions, with their colored lamps, their transparencies, their crowns, 
stars, and initial letters, appear paltry when compared to the chaste 
grandeur of the Indian mode; the outlines of a whole city are 
marked in streams of fire, and the coruscations of light shoot up 
into the dark blue sky above, and tremble in long undulations on 
the rippling waves below. According to the native idea, every 
thing that prospers on the evening of the duwdllee will be sure to 
prosper throughout the year. Gamblers try their luck, and, if they 
should be successful, pursue their fortune with redoubled confidence. 
Thieves also, anxious to secure an abundant supply of booty, la- 
bor diligently on this evening in their vocation ; while others eat, 
drink, and are merry, in order that they may spend the ensuing 
period joyously. The Hindoo servants of an Anglo-Indian estab- 
lishment, when this festival comes round, offer little presents of 
sweetmeats and toys to those members of the family who they think 
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will coudescend to accept them, the children and younger branches. 
Many of these toys are idols of various descriptions, which, before 
they are consecrated, may be appropriated to purposes unconnected 
with their original destination. Benares is particularly famous for 
the manufacture of wooden and earthen playthings, which are seen 
indiscriminately in the temples and in the hands of European chil- 
dren ; there are others, however, which are never used for any re- 
ligious purpose, and amongst these are effigies of European ladies 
and gentlemen, seated upon elephants, or taking the air in buggies ; 
all very inferior to the Calcutta toys, which are made of paper, 
and which give very accurate imitations of those things which they 
are intended to represent: elephants a foot high, colored according 
to nature, are provided with trunks which move with every breath ; 
and birds in cages are suspended by such slight threads, that they 
appear to be alive, the most delicate touch setting them in motion. 
The Calcutta artists are also very expert in moulding reptiles in 
wax, which seem to be possessed of vitality, and occasion much 
alarm to persons who entertain a Horror of creeping things. 

The whole of the Moosulman population are abroad to witness 
the superb spectacle produced by the blaze of light which flames 
from every Hindoo building, at the duwdallee, and the festival, being 
one of a very peaceable description, goes off without broil or blood- 
shed, and what is still more extraordinary, without occasioning the 
conflagration of half the houses; but the brahmins of the holy city 
have not always permitted its profanations by the bigots of another 
creed to pass unmarked by an attempt to expel the intruders. Ben- 
ares has been the scene of numerous and desperate struggles be- 
tween the Moslems and Hindoos. The sacred bulls have been 
slaughtered in the streets by the one party, and swine slain in the 
mosques by the other ; and were it not for the extreme vigilance 
exercised by the British Government, these mutual outrages would 
be continually renewed. The Jains, a peculiar sect of Hindoos, 
who carry their veneration for animals to a very outrageous length, 
have a temple at Benares, which is also the residence of several 
Mahratta families, who differ from their Hindoo brethren in having 
refused to immure their wives and daughters, after the example of 
the Moslem conquerors of India. ‘The Mahratta ladies enjoy perfect 
freedom in their own country, and though they may not shock the 
prejudices of the citizens of Benares by appearing publicly in the 
streets, they look out from their terraces and house-tops, unveiled, not 
even retreating at the gaze of European spectators. Benares forms 
the head-quarters of the religious mendicants, who swarm all over 
India; some of these devotees are distinguished only by their dis- 
gusting filth, an indisputable mark of sanctity ; while others attain a 
wretched preéminence by the frightful tortures which they inflict 
upon themselves. Hitherto, the efforts of the most zealous mission- 
aries have failed to persuade the fanatic worshippers of Benares to 
quit the shrines of their idols, and to the slow progress which edu- 
cation is making in the East, we can alone trust for the extirpation 
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of that horrid system of religion, which is so revolting to the Chris- 
tian dwellers of the land. 

The cantonment of Secrole is possessed of a handsome church, 
very elegantly fitted up in the interior, and large enough to accom- 
modate all the Protestant inhabitants of thestation. Here, howev- 
er, as at other places in India, not even excepting Calcutta, the 
lower offices are served by Pagans. Hindoo bearers being employ- 
ed to pull the punkahs and to open the pew-doors. No one appears 
to be at all scandalized by the presence of these men, though, as 
the service is performed in a language with which they are wholly 
unacquainted, there can be no hope that their attendance will lead 
to their conversion; and it seems very extraordinary that the few 
Christians necessary to keep the church in order, should either not 
be found or not be employed for that purpose. The church com- 
pound (as it is called), during evening service, which is always 
performed by candlelight, exhibits the usual bustle and animation 
attendant upon every assemblage of Anglo-Indians. Vehicles of 
all descriptions are waiting outside, and the grooms, chuprassies, 
bearers, and other attendants, muster in considerable numbers. 
Within, in the cold season, when punkahs are not required, there 
is little or nothing to remind the congregation that they are breath- 
ing their orisons in a foreign and a heathen land; but when the 
porch is gained, the turbaned population around, the pagodas in the 
distance, and the elephants and camels which wend their way across 
the plains, display a scene so different from that presented in the 
quiet neighbourhood of a country church-yard at home, that the 
pleasing delusion can be cherished no longer. 





Arr. IX.—LITERARY CORRECTION. 


The last, the noblest art, the art to blot, is one which at present 
seems to have fallen into decay. How it was practised in former 
times, may appear from the following extract, which we take from 
an article by Mr. Thomas Moore, published in ‘“‘ The Metropolitan.” 


‘‘The fastidious care with which some of those works the world 
reads with most pleasure have, in every sentence, been corrected 
and re-corrected by their authors, is sufficiently proved by the 
rough copies of some of these master-pieces that have been pre- 
served. I recollect in turning over a brouillon of the Héloise, 
which they show in the Library of the Chambre des Deputés, to 
have remarked, among other instances, a sentence in which the 
simple word ‘‘peutétre” had been inserted and again erased four 
different times, before this most fastidious of writers could satisfy 
himself with its position. On referring afterwards, too, to the pas- 
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sage, as printed, I found that the correcting spirit had been again 
at work, and that, in despair doubtless of being able to manage his 
adverb gracefully, the author had altered the construction of the 
sentence altogether. In the manuscripts of Ariosto, at Ferrara, 
we find one of his most celebrated stanzas written by him in no 
less than sixteen different ways; and it is a proof of the success 
that, in most cases, rewards such labor, that the last of these re- 
peated efforts at perfection is accounted the best. 

‘* But among the writers who have thus let us into the secret, that, 
if poets can boast their ‘Heaven of Invention,’ they have also 
this sort of Purgatory, or ‘ place of amending fire,’ connected with 
it, there are none, perhaps, in whom it so much surprises us to find 
this elaborate degree of revision as in Petrarch. The sources of 
Imagination, it is true, lie deep, and they who would draw forth its 
treasures into light, may have to try long and often before they suc- 
ceed to their wishes; but that a feeling, gushing at once from the 
heart, like that which would seem to have fed the poetry of Pe- 
trarch, should have required so much time and study to regulate 
its flow, appears to those uninitiated in the mysterious processes of 
Genius, almost inconceivable. 

‘‘The same species of evidence, however, —the author’s own 
MSS. — which has put us in possession of the manner in which the 
imaginative Rousseau and the fanciful Ariosto labored, has also 
revealed to us the still more slow and workmanlike operations of 
Petrarch ; — has shown the steps by which this tender and, as it 
would seem, impassioned writer brought to their present state of 
rare and, perhaps, inimitable perfection those Sonnets over which 
young hearts have, for so many centuries, sighed. This sort of 
glimpse into the alchymist’s laboratory is rendered still more curi- 
ous, by the habit which the poet had of dating, and commenting 
upon, his corrections ; and it will be owned, I think, after the pe- 
rusal of a few of these memorandums, that no ledger in a count- 
ing-house was ever pondered over more coolly than were the items 
of this running account between Petrarch and Love, in the various 
articles of ‘ capei d’oro,’ ‘ sospiri,’ &c. 

‘“©¢T must make these two verses over again, singing them,* and I must 
transpose them ;— 3 o’clock, a. m, 19th October.’ 

“¢T like this ;— 30th October, 10 o’clock in the morning. 

“¢No; this does not please me. 20th December, in the evening ;—I 
shall return to this again; I am called to supper. 

“¢ February 18th, towards noon ;— this is now well ; however, look at 
it again. 

«“< Consider this; —I had some thoughts of transposing these lines, and 
of making the first verse the last, but I have not done so for the sake of 


harmony, —the first would then be more sonorous, and the last less so, 
which is against rule. 


“The commencement is good, but it is not pathetic enough.’ ” 





*It is said to have been the practice of Burns, to sing his verses, while he 
wrote, even when not intending them to be associated with music. 








